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886 THE STRANGE COUNTRY, ETC. 


THE STRANGE COUNTRY. 


I HAVE come from a mystical Land of Light 
To a strange country; 

The land I have left is forgotten quite 
In the land I see. 


The round earth rolls beneath my feet, 
And the still stars glow; 

The murmuring waters rise and retreat, 
The winds come and go. 


Sure as a heart-beat all things seem 
In this strange country, 

So sure, so bright, in a glow of dream, 
All things flow free. 


It is life, all life, all awful and plain, 
In the sea and the flood, 
. In the beating heart, in the wondrous brain, 
In the flesh and the blood. 


Deep as death is the daily strife 
Of this strange country; 

All things move up till they blossom in life 
And tremble and flee. 


Nothing is stranger than the rest, 
From the pole to the pole — 

The world in the ditch, the eggs in the nest, 
The fiesh and the soul. 


Look in mine eyes, O man I meet 
In this strange country ! 

Come to mine arms, O maiden sweet, 
With thy mouth kiss me! 


Who goes by with a crown on his brow? 
King Solomon? 

He is a stranger too, I vow, 
And must journey on ! 


O wondrous faces that up start 
In this strange country ! 

O identities that become a part 
Of my soul and me! 


What are ye building so fast and fleet, 
O humankind? 

** We are building cities for those whose feet 
Are coming behind. 


‘* Our stay is shart, we must fly again 
From this strange country; 

But others are growing, women and men, 
Eternally.” 


Ay, what art thou, and what am I 
But a breaking wave? 

Rising and falling, swift we fly 
To the shore of the grave. 


I have come from a mystical Land of Light 
To this strange country; 

This dawn I came, I shall go to-night, 
Ay, me! ay, me! 





I hold my hand to my head and stand 
*Neath the air’s blue arc, 

I try to remember the mystical Land, 
But all is dark. 


And all around me swim shapes like mine, 
In this strange country; 

They break in the glamour of gleams divine, 
And they moan, ‘‘ Ay, me !”’ 


Like waves in the cold moon’s silvern breath 
They gather and roll — 

Each crest of white is a birth or a death, 
Each sound is a soul. 


O what is the Eye that gleams so bright 
O’er this strange country ? 

It draws us along with a chain of light, 
As the Moon the Sea ! 

Good Words. RoserT BucHanan. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Satz on, O silvern moon, through placid plains, 


Of cold blue ether, for the world is low — 


Still, as Old Time, thy glory comes and wanes, 


And bears the secrets of the long ago. 


The white tombs glisten on the churchyard rise, 


The dim woods sleep in shadows at thy feet; 


A silent world beneath thy watch-light lies, 


Ere yet the stillness and the morning meet. 


Sail on, O stately, silvern moon, until 


A reckless world forgets the tranquil night; 


And newer sins, and joys, and sorrows fill 


A later story for thy morrow’s light. 
Once a Week. 


STANZAS. 


Bake is the land and brown, so brown and bare; 


The storm-vexed woods sway sighing in the 
gale; 


And Nature sits and grieves, for everywhere 


Fell ills prevail. 


Keen frosts, frosts that repeat themselves so oft, 


Clamp the cold ground, and bough and blade 
retard ; 


While e’en ‘the skies, that late were wholly soft, 


Seem half-grown hard. 


The long-fallen leaves rot in the fields and lanes; 


The very sap stands still within the wood ; 


And sluggish through the pinched and shrivelled 


veins 
Creeps the chill blood. 


And yet, amid this torpor and decay, 


I hear in dreams a spring-tide throstle sing, 


And see in vision all the pomps of May, 


Remembering. 
Chambers’ Journal 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 1750 
DOWNWARDS. 


NO. VI.— PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Ir is a very common error in the world, 
when dealing with persons of genius, and 
especially with poets, to swamp the man in 
the writer, and to regard as poet only, an 
individual probably strong in natural char- 
acteristics, and with a most solid and mus- 
cular basis of humanity to make a pedes- 
tal for his genius. With such poets as 
those we have already discussed, this idea 
would be a thoroughly false one, for they 
were all most distinguishable men apart 
from their inspired condition, and while no 
numbers were falling from their lips. But 
with our present subject the case is differ- 
ent. Shelley was a poet only—an em- 
bodied Song — scarcely a man at all. He 
stands before us with glitttering eyes 
looking out from among the shadows, 
as his friend Trelawney saw him first — 
a wild and wayward figure, more like the 
Faun of the classic imagination, or those 


strange beautiful beings who dwelt be-| 


tween earth and heaven on the heights of 


Gothic fancy, than a mere plodding mortal 


like ourselves. He is a creature whom, 
though his sins were not passed over by 
his contemporaries, we who come after 
can scarcely think of as bearing any weight 
‘of moral obligation at all. He has no re- 
sponsibilities, no duties, except to be hap- 
py when he can, and kind, and to sing. 


Instinctively we feel that here is the being | 


who ought to be Nature’s spoilt child. 
The sun should always shine for him, and 
his own west wind blow, and the lark 
make delicious music. His world ought to 
be that; garden in which the sensitive plant 
flourished. There should be a river for 
this favourite of earth to float upon in his 
boat under the overhanging trees, inter- 
rupted by nothing worse than here and 


there a fragrant copse of water-lilies; or | 


even a delightful mimic sea, a sheltered 
celestial inlet, which he could gently dare 
and safely attain the flowery isles and rosy 
rocks, with ever a safe piece of silver 
strand at their feet to beach his fairy ves- 
sel. And there should be woods deep and 
soft, breathing coolness and balmy rest 
and solitude ; and blue mountains, such as 


| aresseen only in heaven and Italy. And 

unseen guardians should wander about, 
woodland creatures, with penetrating eyes, 
‘to charm away all newts and toads, as once 
they did from Titania’s slumbers. To 
place Wordsworth or Burns in such a 
scene would be ludicrous ; and the puzzled 
movements of the astonished Titan thus 
surrounded would move the world to inex- 
tinguishable laughter; but with Shelley it 
would be natural. Those soft shades 
would caress him like the touch of angels. 
The dreamy quiet, the soft varieties of 
bliss, would heal all his wounds. Not 
| heaven nor earth, but this elysium be- 
tween the two, would be his natural 
sphere. 

It is one of the triumphs of modern civ- 
ilization to have placed all the world on 
the same level before the law; but this 
rule, though inevitable in public affairs, is, 
as everybody knows, subject to all manner 
of modifications at the tribunal of private 
judgment. There are always some people 
| whom, according to the nature of things, 
we judge more leniently than others; and 
/some upon whom we find it impossible to 
put any serious moral stigma, though 
their offences, according to the letter, have 
been as grievous as those to which in 
others we allot the deepest condemnation. 
Even in this point, which would seem the 
easiest of all, no such thing as equality is 
possible between man and man. And 
Shelley is emphatically one of the excep- 
tions against whom the most inexorable 
Rhadamanthus could wield no sword of 
justice. As a man, we should be com- 
pelled to say that he discharged very bad- 
ly all the obligations of life, and was com- 
mendable in none of its relationships. He 
surrounded himself with a youthful bra- 
vado of infidelity, which most likely meant 
very little. He was not particular about 
| truth-telling, nor any of those usually ne- 
cessary moralities. Such weaknesses ren- 
der a man very objectionable; but they 
do not affect a Faun one way or another, 
or alter our opinion of that beautiful wood- 
land creature; and Shelley was much more 
a Faun than aman. He was sheer poetry 
| only half embodied at any time — a spirit 
| of an intermediary world—a wandering 
genie — nothing more. 
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Such a visionary being, however, unless 
very specially cared for, is apt to come into 
dismal contact with the harder entities 
that fill the world. It requires, indeed, 
even on the part of father and mother, an 
extreme clearness of vision to be able to 
perceive that it is a Faun they have to 
deal with. Even Love erects itself against 
such a theory —love which is not of its 
nature tolerant but rather exacting, de- 
manding excellence, or something which 
it can believe to be excellence, with a 
voice which is often imperious in its pas- 
sion. And college dons and university 
officials are still less likely to perceive the 
peculiar mental constitution of an offend- 
ing undergraduate. Neither would it 
seem that Shelley in his early days had 
any friend in the least capable of under- 
standing his character, or treating his pe- 
culiarities with wisdom. Therefore, while 
he was but a boy, his life got astray 
among all kinds of painful and misleading 
currents, and the boat which was fit for 
nothing greater than an encounter with 
the water-lilies, was forced upon many a 
rock and down many a rapid. Nothing 
can be more sad than a premature blight 
upon a life scarcely yet emerged from the 
bud, or capable of understanding the 
miseries which it is precociously capable 
of inflicting upon itself. Shelley lived but 
thirty years in this unkindly world. Be- 
fore twenty of them had passed he had 
ruined himself in public estimation, es- 
tranged himself from his relations, and cut 
off from before his own wayward feet 
all possibility of a worthy career. Sad 
throughout was the fate of the unfortunate 
poet. Had he not been a povt, men in 
general would have made small moan over 
the misfortunes of the young fool who 
wrecked himself thus wilfully and early. 
As it is, his life has been the subject of 
countless comments, attacks, and defences ; 
and as a life, we doubt whether there is 
much to be said for it one way or another. 
We give up, accordingly, the vain idea to 
treat Shelley seriously as a man. Poor 
wandering soul! he was, after all, little 
more than a boy when he came to a sud- 
den conclusion in those blue Mediterra- 
nean waves which are salt and bitter to 
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some as any Baltic. He was a Poet, a 


GREAT POETS. 


Spirit of the race of Ariel, and him who in- 
voked Sabrina in Milton’s stately verse — 
and it is in this character that we will un- 
derstand him best. 

This exceptional being was born in Au- 
gust 1792, on the very edge of the great 
Revolution which did all but overturn the 
world; of a family not at all remarkable 
in any way, to which henceforward he 
was a mystery and a trouble unceasing, 
as any fairy child is likely to be in a hum- 
drum modern household. He had a sister 
Elizabeth, who was very like him in ap- 
pearance, and who in her early youth dab- 
bled in verse like himself; but probably 
she was no changeling, and the resem- 
blance and natural attraction between 
them appears to have faded as life went 
on. Of his childhood little or nothing is 
known. He went to school at ten, when, 
being a very delicate-looking and lovely 
child —a curled darling fresh from tke 
nursery — he had a hard time of it, as is 
not unusual. At fifteen he went to Eton, 
where he became, according to all his biog- 
raphers, the victim of much cruelty, rude- 
ness, and persecution on the part of his 
comrades. The Eton of the present day 
has become so peaceable, well-bred, and 
geutlemanly, that the story of the tortures 
inflicted upon young Shelley read, to those 
who know the school, like one of the fever- 
ish dreams of his own over-excited imag- 
ination. But times were ruder in the be- 
ginning of the century; and though we do 
not know by what rule we are to distin- 
guish between the grotesque adventures of 
after-days — in which he himself seems to 
have believed, but nobody else — and those 
stories which, there being no evidence 
either for or against them, his biographers 
take for granted —we are content to be- 
lieve that the strange spirit which already 
chafed at all the conditions and restrictions 
of everyday humanity met with a certain 
amount of trouble from the ordinary flesh 
and blood which surrounded him. For 
one thing, with that curious exaggeration 
of personal independence which is always 
to be found in a certain number of boys, 
he set his face against the fagging system, 
which probably, like other things, was of 
aruder and more disagreeable character 
than at present. This, which is but an in 
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significant incident in his career, is a most 
valuable indication of his character. Shel- 
ley was beyond the reach of those ordi- 
nary motives which make the wholesome 
mass of ordinary boys place their necks 
cheerfully and even with a certain pride 
under this yoke, which is of the school’s 
own making — prescribed and sanctioned 
by that truest of republics, and supported 
by the public opinion of its members. To 
such sentiments, which in their way are of 
an elevated and elevating order, and con- 
tain the germ of one of the highest of hu- 
man principles — voluntary subordination 
to received law — the poet was absolutely 
impervious. He was apparently incapable 
even of conceiving what is meant by esprit 
de corps, the pride of corporate and public 
being, and the sway of tradition. The 
whole principle of his life was individual- 
ity. Notwithstanding a most generous 
heart always ready to overflow in the 
wildest liberality of charity and almsgiv- 
ing, the higher generosity of obedience 
was altogether out of his reach. He is 
like a restive horse that kicks and flings at 
the very appearance of bit, and bridle. To 


give he is willing — to submit is impossible 


to him. He is Ariel, but Ariel before 
either Sycorax or Prospero—the fatal 
witch or the potent magician — had bound 
him. The passion of his life, thus devel- 
oped in its very earliest stage, is resistance. 
From that instinctive struggle against a 
school-boy’s dearest authority, the law and 
custom of his school, which he maintained 
at fifteen, until the time when — alas! not 
another fifteen years full counted — he had 
to succumb at last to an adversary no man 
can successfully resist, the whole scope 
both of his life and doctrine is vehement 
opposition — resistance — it does not much 
matter to what, —to God, to man, to law, 
to authority — whatsoever and whosoever 
opposed him. Perhaps it is, more almost 
than its fine poetry, the extraordinary life 
of this principle, the very essence of his 
being, which makes his crowning poem, 
«“ Prometheus,” stand out a great and ter- 
rible picture against the pale heavens and 
the shuddering earth. This was the high- 
est conception he could reach of human 
superiority. How far it might be the fault 
of his age, we cannot tell — or how far it 
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was peculiar to his wild and lawless spirit ; 
but it is clear that this great yet inevitably 
inferior ideal took possession of him. ‘He 
saw no beauty in that loftier and more 
splendid faculty of submission which is the 
theory of Christianity; a harmonious 
movement in concert with all the music of 
the spheres, with the will of Heaven, and 
the courtesies and primitive sympathies of 
earth, was a thing at which his Faun-eyes 
glittered wildly, blank with incomprehen- 
sion. But those eyes glowed with terrible 
and wonderful vision when the old fable of 
the resisting Titan, indomitable, uncon- 
querable, wakened their depths. This he 
understood and felt to the very depths of 
his ghostly nature. Resistance! it was his. 
ideal of all lofty character, and the princi- 
ple of his life. 

We have not space to linger upon all the 
wild traditions of his school-boy life, op- 
posed as it was to everything that could 
be called authority. He was fond of Greek 
and Latin, and would have gladly studied 
them by his own will; but the fact that it 
was the will of the masters that he should 
learn, set him astray at once. He “would 
not submit to the trammels of the gradus.” 
“ Shelley never would obey;” and in pure 
perverseness it would seem, because such 
learning was discouraged, he took to study- 
ing chemistry and electricity instead. 
These scientific studies were prosecuted 
under the care of a Dr. Lind in Windsor, 
who is reported to have amused himself 
and the boy by engaging in bouts of curs- 
ing, the King and Shelley’s father being 


‘the special objects of these extraordinary 


anathemas. But this is the mythological 
period of the poet’s life, and there seems 
always to have been ground for hoping 
that such wild stories, when told only by 
himself, might be mere imaginations. 
Perhaps the other eccentricities of the 
time — his sallying forth at midnight to 
call up the devil, his burning of trees, and 
similar cantrips — were but imaginations 
too. Several years later, when he already 
called himself a man, he informed Godwin 
in a letter that he had been twice expelled 
from Eton; but for this statement there 
does not seem the slightest foundation. 
According to all likelihood, he left his 
school much as other boys do whose career 
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there has not been brilliant. He had a 
quantity of books given him on leaving by 
his schoolfellows, which some of his biog- 
raphers take asa mark of their attachment 
to him—a point as to which old Eton 
men, knowing the habit of the place, will 
be less certain. He went to Oxford in the 
year 1810, before which period he had 
composed and published two volumes of 
what we are ussured were extremely fool- 
ish novels. In Oxford, however, he 
emerges out of the mythological period in 
which we can be certain of nothing; 
and here a prophet and interpreter of 
Shelley appears to lend us his solid and 
consequential aid. Mr. Jefferson Hogg, 
who was the poet’s chief and most intimate 
friend during his brief career at the Uni- 
versity, is as strange a biographer as such 
an eccentric and wayward soul could well 
have. His jaunty patronage of his young 
hero, his mingled sense of Shelley's supe- 
riority to everybody and his own superi- 
ority to Shelley, and his delightful confi- 
dence that in his own person he is equally 
interesting to the out, is full of the frank- 
est naiveté; but we believe his book has 
been accepted as in the main a true record 
founded upon personal knowledge. Shelley 
was eighteen at the time when he thus 
suddenly, us it were, bounds upon the 
scene, a slim lad with brilliant eyes, stoop- 
ing shoulders, a voice like a peacock, and 
the most wonderful “ways” that ever 
young collegian had. Mr. Hogg saw him 
first at dinner in the hall of University 
College, a freshman newly arrived — and, 
beginning to talk to him, became so ab- 
sorbed that everybody was gone from the 
hall, and the college servants had come to 
clear the table, before the two young men 
came to themselves. Oddly enough, the 
discussion which so entranced them was 
upon the relative merits of German 
and Italian poetry —a discussion which 
was characteristically and summarily con- 
cluded, when the young disputants had re- 
tired to Hogg’s rooms, by the mutual 
admission that neither knew anything 
of the literature he had so hotly de- 
fended ! 

The connection thus formed grew into 
the most intense friendship, and never 
was there wilder and stranger sprite out 
. of fairyland than the extraordinary being 
whom this shrewd Yorkshireman, as un- 
like himself as possible, grew to adore and 
patronize. Shelley had brought his scien- 
tific tools with him, and lived surrounded 
by batteries and crucibles, with holes 
burnt in his carpet, and diabolical odours 
breathing through his apartments. He 
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lived chiefly on bread, taking his meals 
in the streets from the loaf which he 
bought on his way, and tore to- pieces 
as he walked and talked. He took very 
long walks with a pair of duelling pistols 
in his pocket, stopping now and then to re- 
fresh himself by firing at some mark he 
had set up: he lingered hours over ponds 
by the roadside, throwing stones into 
them, or floating paper-boats which ke 
made by the score-—an enthralling de- 
light, from which it was scarcely possible 
to withdraw him. When in his rooms, 
and engaged in the most earnest conversa- 
tion, he would suddenly stop, stretch him- 
self “upon the rug before a large fire like 
a cat,” and go to sleep there for two hours, 
with “his little round head exposed to 
such a fierce heat that I used to wonder 
how he was able to bear it.” While the 
Poet-Faun took this sudden refreshment, 
his mortal friend sat and read, sometimes 
trying to shelter the head of the sleeper 
from the fire, and no doubt many a time 
pondering over him with that wondering 
consciousness of incongruity which every- 
body who knew Shelley seems to have 
vaguely felt, though it did not affect 
their love for him, or their interest in his 
fitful ways. Was there ever a more dis- 
tinct embodiment of the sylvan half-human 
nature of pagan fancy, witb all its wild 
freedom squeezed into the mere human 
mould which could not contain it? Anda 
certain pain and disquiet, such as might 
well belong to a strange spirit wandered 
out of its sphere, and straying with “ blank 
misgiving ” among “worlds not realized,” 
breathes through the whole story. The 
Faun of Mr. Hawthorn’s weird romance 
is not half so true or striking as this 
real impersonation; for this strange be- 
ing was gentle as well as wild — tender, 
affectionate, and caressing, as well as law- 
less and insubordinate; docile, and yet 
untamable; a confiding child and unbe- 
lieving rebel all in one. Amid the ordi- 
nary trite records of human proceedings, 
an apparition at once so touching and so 
bizarre comes like some gust of wailing 
wind through the serenity of the common 
day. He stirs strange depths of feeling in 
all across whose path he passes swift and 
sudden. He opens up a new and weird 
world, where nothing is known or definite, 
but all vague, shadowy, wistful. Admi- 
ration and pity and wonder surround 
him; the outside world denounces and 
vituperates, taking him in its ignorance 
for a man like others; but the inner cir- 
cle of spectators, who know him, do not 
know what to say or think. To them it 
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is impossible to blame; they are baffled, 
without being aware how it is, by the 
sweet serenity and purity, in a way, of 
this creature, who has no conscience or 
even consciousness of ordinary human 
moralities. This is evidently the mental 

sition of all who knew him best and 
= him most. They form a little circle 
round the spot in which he plays his 
pranks; their minds are always full of 
wonder, mixed with a little affectionate 
fear, as to what he may do or say next. 
Indulgently and tenderly they listen to 
the extraordinary adventures of which, 
blazing with earnestness and self-belief, he 
tells them — and smile at each other, and 
ask furtively what confirmation there is 
for these marvels. Generally the conclusion 
is that no confirmation exists at all, and 
that the story is a simple fable. But not 
for any earthly inducements, scarcely for 
his life, would one of those faithful friends 
allow that Shelley lied. Not so — for 
Ariel cannot lie. 


imaginations are as real as facts are to us. 
We do not know a more remarkable in- 
stance of this curious devotion and indul- 
ence, than that which has led Mr. Hogg, 
himself no genius, but a somewhat cyni- 
cal man of the world, to give the following 
explanation of Shelley's romancing : — 


** He was altogether incapable of rendering 
an account of any transaction whatsoever ac- 
cording to the strict and precise truth, and the 
bare, naked realities of actual life; not through 
an addiction to falsehood, which he cordially 
detested, but because he was the creature, the 
unsuspecting and unresisting victim, of his irre- 
sistible imagination. 

‘+ Had he written to ten different individuals 
the history of some proceeding in which he was 
himself a party and an eyewitness, each of the 
ten reports would have varied from the rest in 
essential and important circumstances. The re- 
lation given on the morrow would be unlike that 
of the day, as the latter would contradict the 
tale of yesterday. Take some examples. He 
writes : — 

***T was informed at Oxford that in case I 
denied the publication, no more would be said. 
I refused, and was expelled.’ 

*¢ This is incorrect; no such offer was made, 
no such information was given; but, musing on 
the affair as he was wont, he dreamed that this 

roposal had been declined by him; and thus he 
Pad the gratification of believing that he was 
more of a martyr than he really was. Again 
he writes thus : — . 

*** At the period to which I allude, I was at 
Eton. No sooner had I formed the principles 
which I now profess, than I was anxious to dis- 
seminate their benefits. This was done with- 
out the slightest caution. I was twice expelled, 
but recalled by the interference of my father.’ 


To that sweet sprite his | K 
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** All this is purely imaginary; he never pub- 
lished anything controversial at Eton; he was 
never expelled — not twice, not once. His poetic 
temperament was overcome by the grandeur and 
awfulness of the occasion, when he took up his 
pen to address the author of ‘ Caleb Williams,’ 
so that the auspicious Apollo, to relieve and 
support his favourite son, shed over his head 
a benign vision. He saw himself at his Dame’s, 
with ‘ Political Justice,’ which he had lately 
borrowed from Dr. Lind, open before him. He 
had read a few pages, and had formed his prin- 
ciples in a moment; he was thrown into a rap- 
ture by the truisms, mares’ nests, and paro- 
doxes which he had met with. 

‘** He sees himself in the printing-loft of * J. 
Pote, bibliopola et typographus,’ amongst Eton 
grammars and Eton schoolbooks, republishing 
with the rapidity of a dream, and ‘ without 
the slightest caution,’ Godwin’s heavy and un- 
saleable volumes, He sees himself before the 
Dons, convened and expelled; and lastly, he 
beholds the honourable member for Shoreham, 
weeping on his knees, like Priam at the feet of 
Achilles, and imploring the less inexorable Dr. 


eate. 

** All this, being poetically true, he firmly 
and loyally believes, and communicates, as be- 
ing true in act, fact, and deed, to his venerable 
correspondent. ’” 

The student life which these two most 
dissimilar friends shared lasted only for 
about eighteen months. During this time 
they were inseparable, their vacations only 
bringing about a new kind of intercourse 
in the shape of letters. Shelley seems to 
have taken a fancy — more like the fancy 
of a girl than a young man —to bring to- 

ether his friend and his favourite sister 

lizabeth—a project which, however, 
came to nothing. His letters are full of 
plans to invite Hogg to Field Place; full 
of confidences regarding Shelley’s own 
brief and hot boy-love for his cousin Har- 
riet, and full of the excellences and graces 
of Elizabeth. These letters contain many 
expressions of melancholy; but it seems 
very unlikely that these meant more than 
youth’s fantastic plaints over its own un- 
happiness — deepened in this case by a 
wildly visionary nature, never at home on 
earth — generally do. This period, how- 
ever, was very summarily and painfully 
brought to an end. Shelley, who had all 
the tricks of his spiritual prototypes, and 
was never happier than in setting trains 
of visionary mischief, had acquired, as early 
as his Eton days, a habit of writing to 
people whom he knew only by name, on 
pretence of asking information, but really 
to lead his unconscious correspondents 
into argument, and confute them with eld- 
ritch skill and cleverness. One infuriated 
chemist. treated in this way, threatened, it 
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is said, to write to his elfish opponent’s 
tutor, and have him whipped: a style of 
argument which has always been accept- 
able to the losing side. The same curious 
system of mischief occupied the young stu- 
dent at Oxford. Instead, however, of the 
innocent and stupid hoax which gives a 
pleasure of which he is soon deeply 
ashamed, to many a youth of eighteen, 
there was a certain diabolical fun in the 

ranks of this wild Ariel in cap and gown. 
His new mode of proceeding was as fol- 
lows: — 


** When he came to Oxford, he retained and 
extended his former practice without quitting 
the convenient disguise of an assumed name, 
His object in printing the short abstract of 
some of the doctrines of Hume was to facili- 
tate his epistolary disquisitions. It was a small 
pill, but it worked powerfully: the mode of 
operation was this: —He enclosed a copy in 
a letter, and sent it by the post, stating, with 
modesty and simplicity, that he had met acci- 
dentally with that little tract, which ——— 
unhappily to be quite unanswerable. Unless 
the fish was too sluggish to take the bait, an 
answer of refutation was forwarded to an ap- 
pointed address in London, and then in a vigor- 
ous reply he would fall upon the unwary dis- 
putant, and break his bones. The strenuous 
attack sometimes provoked a rejoinder more 
carefully prepared, and an animated and pro- 
tracted debate ensued. The party cited, hav- 
ing put in his answer, was fairly in court, 
and he might get out of it as he could. The 
chief difficulty seemed to be to induce the party 
addressed to acknowledge the jurisdiction and 
to plead; and this, Shelley supposed, would be 
removed by sending, in the first instance, a 
printed syllabus instead of written arguments.”’ 


This pamphlet was inscribed with the 
mystic letters Q. E. D., and was sent about 
the world right and left, raising “rich 
crops of controversy.” It is not intended, 
Mr. Hogg tells us, for the general reader, 
but only for the metaphysician ; and “asit 
was shorter, so was it plainer, and perhaps, 
in onder to provoke discussion, a little 
bolder, than Hume’s Essays,” Its title 

erhaps was still bolder than its scope. 
t was called “ The Necessity of Atheism.” 
Mr. Rossetti, the last and perhaps most 
entirely enthusiastic of all Shelley's biog- 
raphers, thinks it for the dignity of his 
hero to give this proceeding the gravest 
character, and to accept it as a real and | 
absolute profession of the poet’s faith. | 
“We shall do well to understand once for 
all,” says this champion, with curious | 
grandiloquence, “that Percy Shelley had | 
as good a right to form and expound his 
opinions on theology as the Archbishop of 

anterbury had to his.” This is a some- 
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what appalling assertion, especially for 
those unlucky wights who are charged with 
the care of heroes of nineteen : but perhaps 
if the Archbishop of ‘Canterbury took to 
expounding his theology in the shape of 
anonymous pamphlets, we might be better 
able to judge of his rights in the compari- 
son. Mr. Hogg tells us that his young 
friend argued “through the love of argu- 
ment, and because he found a noble joy in 
the fierce shocks of contending minds.” 
But the authorities about him did not sym- 
pathize in this noble joy ; and on Ladyday, 
in the year 1811, Shelley being then about 
eighteen and a half, he was suddenly sum- 
moned before the master of his college. 
There he was asked abruptly whether he 
was the author of the pamphlet, a copy of 
which was shown to him; and on his re- 
fusal to reply, was immediately expelled. 
His friend dg who ventured to remon- 
strate, had the same summary sentence of 
banishment pronounced upon him; and 
next morning both lads, in such a state of 
excitement, and with such a sense of wrong, 
as must have been delightful to them amid 
all its bitterness, left the University. Hogg 
intimates, in the calmness of after-reflec- 
tion, that he thinks they might have been 
allowed delay had they condescended to 
ask it; and that the reputation of the col- 
lege having been saved by such an appear- 
ance of sharp action, they might have been 
tacitly allowed to remain the ordinary 
time. But the young blood was up, even 
of the steadier student, and they rushed up 
to London together, blazing with their con- 
sciousness of wrong. 

This was the origin of Shelley’s quarrels 
with his family. ee his college was 
to blame for the precipitate and arbitrary 
manner in which this violent step was 
taken; but it is difficult to see how the 
authorities could have winked at such a 
production as the “ Necessity of Atheism,” 
or the anonymous combats of its compiler. 
One of Shelley’s biographers tells us that 
Hogg’s father never forgave, and went to 
his grave without ever again seeing, his 
son; but Mr. Shelley, much-abused man, 
was not so hard upon the greater culprit. 
He did see his prodigal, and some vague 
negotiations arose between them which it 
is difficult to make out, at least from Shel- 
ley’s account, though the father is very 
simple and very precise in his demands, 
according to a letter in his odd and com- 
‘ge style, which is givenin Mr. Hogg’s 

ook; where all he asks is that his son 
would return home, give up communica- 
tion with his friend Hogg, and place him- 
self under the care of a tutor selected by 
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his father. These terms, however, were 
utterly unacceptable to the rebellious spirit 
to which they were addressed; and while 
Hogg, more dutiful, returned to his native 
county to study in York the humble but 
honourable trade of conveyancing, Shelley 
remained in London in Poland Street, not 
an attractive region, in lodgings which he 
had been attracted to by the paper with 
which the walls were covered, and which 
was printed in imitation of a trellis over- 
grown with grapes! Here and elsewhere 
in London he remained, with occasional 
visits to his home in the country, and the 
houses of other relatives, till the end of 
August, when the scenes suddenly shifted, 
and a new chapter began in his career. 

It is not easy to know how the boy-poet 
lived during this interval. Mr. Rossetti 
tells us it was on the little savings of his 
sisters, which they sent to him by means 
of one of their schoolfellows, Harriet West- 
brook, a beautiful girl of sixteen. Wheth- 
er this was so or not —and the fact that 
Shelley himself positively informed Hogg 
in May: “I have come to terms with my 
father. I call them very good ones. Iam 
to possess £200 per annum,” makes it un- 
likely — yet it is certain that Harriet was 
at school with Shelley’s sisters, though of 
much inferior condition, her father being 
the keeper of a tavern — and that he be- 
came acquainted with her through their 
means. The philosopher of nineteen had 


a great many conversations upon profound 
and interesting subjects with the open- 
minded and lovely-faced listener of sixteen, 
who, for her part, was very sick of being 
at school, and of all the restraints which 
generally limit the independence of the 


British subject at that age. No doubt she 
learned a great deal from Shelley, who in- 
forms his friend on one occasion that “ Miss 
Westbrook is reading Voltaire’s ‘ Diction- 
naire Philosophique,’” perhaps not quite 
the kind of literature most appropriate in 
the circumstances. A little later he re- 
proves Hogg gravely for the vulgar non- 
sense of supposing him to be in love with 
Harriet; but in his very next letter an- 
nounces to him, that in consequence of the 
brutal tyranny of Harriet’s father, “ who 
has persecuted her in the most horrible 
way by endeavouring to compel her to go 
to school,” “she has thrown herself on my 
protection.” Thisconclusion, equally mad 
and foolish on the girl’s side, is, however, 
received on the boy’s with very highly 
honourable sentiment. He is staggered 
for the moment, and reels tinder the “ flat- 
tering distinction;” but whereas he had 
expressed a very unfavourable opinion of 
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marriage a short time before, he now 
makes up his mind to try and be converted 
to it. “Marriage, Godwin says, is hateful, 
detestable,” he cries, in the beginning of 
May ; “a kind of ineffable sickening dis- 
gust seizes my mind when I think of this 
most despotic, most unrequired fetter 
which prejudice has forged to confine its 
energies.” But in August, as soon as this 
startling prospect has opened upon him, 
he writes to his friend, “I will hear your 
arguments for matrimonialism ;” and soon 
after declares that the plea of “impracti- 
cability, and, what is even worse, the dis- 
proportionate sacrifice which the female is 
called upon to make —these arguments 
. - - Icannot withstand.” It seems to us 
that there is something extremely honour- 
able to the lawless youth in this sudden 
conversion. So far from rejecting the 
principle of marriage in order to excuse 
his own passions, he becomes converted to 
the bond distasteful to him, as soon as the 
responsibility of another’s happiness is 
thrown on his astonished shoulders. Had 
he, with his avowed principles and ruined 
character, carried off the imprudent girl 
who threw herself on his protection, with- 
out troubling himself about the results, it 
would have been perfectly natural and in 
character. But there is a gleam of noble- 
ness in tris sudden pause which comes in 
the midst of his excitement — this thought 
for the other who trusts herself to him, 
which is equally fine and unexpected. To 
our thinking, it is perhaps the finest thing 
in all Shelley’s life. 

He had nowhere expressed any love for 
Harriet before this. He had spoken much 
of her, it is true, as a young man does of 
a girl to whom he is being gradually at- 
tracted; but, it would seem, was still far 
from having reached anything like passion, 
when the foolish impatient young creature 
thus took matters into her own hands. 
Shelley, however, does not appear to have 
ever thought of resisting. With the same 
high honour which we have just remarked 
upon, it is evident that he held himself 
committed to Harriet as soon as she had 
thus committed herself to him—a fact 
which shows that, under all the wildness of 
his strange nature, the soul of a true and 
knightly gentleman existed in him. He 
took her to Edinburgh, and married her 
there, according to his friend’s account; 
and there, for the first time since their Ox- 
ford adventure, Hogg saw again his “ in- 
comparable friend.” The incomparable 
friend was nineteen, and his bride sixteen. 
They had as much knowledge of the world 
between them as two babies; and they 
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had, or thought they had, two hundred 
a-year, and the displeasure and alienation 
of all their friends. But none of these 
things troubled the serenity of these 
dream-creatures. Never was there a pic- 
ture of more absolute yet pretty foolish- 
ness. The three roamed about together, 
the baby-pair being of another strain from 
those impassioned lovers who dislike the 
presence of a third party; and at home in 
their lodgings Harriet read aloud the most 
proper and instructive of books, and was 
ever serene, blooming, smiling, neat, and 
imperturbable — one would have said the 
very wife for an excitable and half-crazed 

oet — a warm, placid, steady prop for 

im to lean upon. To be sure, Nemesis 
arrived after a few pleasant weeks, in the 
shape of a grim schoolmistress-like elder 
sister, who kept them all in order. But 
except for this uncomfortable alien ele- 
ment, the match would not seem at first 
to have been at all an unsuccessful one. 
Harriet was always ready to pack up and 
be off at an hour’s notice. She was ready 
to move into Wales or Ireland or Cumber- 
land, wherever novelty and Shelley bade 
her. She was perfectly good-tempered and 
insouciante. She gave in to all his disor- 
derly ways, and was indeed as easy about 
meals and hours as he was, dispensing 
with the one and forgetting the other; 
and so far the marriage was not such an 
absolute failure as, according to all human 
laws, it ought to have been. 

However, as was natural, it raised anew 
imbroglio, and apparently cut off Shelley 
from all further personal intercourse with 
his family. The Shelleys have been wildly 
vituperated, as indeed ten been all who 
have ventured to lift a hand against the 
poet—a doom which even the present 
writer does not hope to escape ; but in re- 
ality it is very evident that their son had 
done everything a son could do to offend 
and wound them. He had brought a pub- 
lic stigma on his name; he had attempted 
to fill the mind of at least one of his sisters 
with his own wildly sceptical ideas; and 
now he had made the most glaring mésal- 
liance On the very back of his other offences. 
Parental anger had not got time to cool 
when it was thus fanned into fiercest blaze 
again. We are never formally told, how- 
ever, that Shelley’s two hundred a-year 
was withdrawn from him; and it is certain 
that he managed to live somehow, to make 
continual changes and long journeys, 
amusements which are far from being in- 
expensive, during the three years which 
ensued. And what years these were! 
Never Pixie of the wilds, never Will-o’-the- 
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wisp, or the mischievous wanderer Puck 
himself, had a wilder, more fantastic exist- 
ence. The strange trio—for Harriet’s 
sister remained with them — went to York 
for a few weeks, to be near Hogg, then 
ee suddenly off into Cumberland, to 
eswick, where they made friends with 
Southey, and where Shelley commenced 
the correspondence with William Godwin, . 
which was to influence so much his future 
life. In three months’ time the eccentric 
party were off again from this seclusion, © 
and this time, of all places, in the world, it 
was Dublin they went to; and their ob- 
ject (of all objects in the world) was “to 
forward as much as we can Catholic Eman- 
cipation”’! In pursuance of this, when he 
arrived in Dublin, Shelley published a 
pamphlet, “ An Address to the Irish Peo- 
ple,” and also proposals for an association 
of philanthropists to regenerate the nation 
by intellectual and moral means. The 
first was cheaply printed, and written in 
language “ wilfully vulgarized, in order to. 
reduce the remarks it contains to the taste 
and comprehension of the Irish peasantry.” 
Shelley himself is said to have distributed 
this pamphlet from the balcony’ of the 
house he lived in to the passers-by. He 
also appeared and spoke at one meeting, 
at least, where O’Connel and other notable 
persons’ were present. Perhaps that as- 
tute demagogue was not sorry to have the 
name of the son of an English member of 
Parliament in the list of his supporters at 
that early period. However, this wild and 
aimless crusade, undertaken heaven knows 
why, and ending in nothing, did not last 
long. They went to Ireland in the end of 
February, and by the 25th April we find 
the little family in Wales, from whence 
they took another flight to Devonshire, re- 
turning in autumn to Wales again, but to 
a different spot. Their new residence was 
Tanyrallt in Carnarvonshire, and there oc- 
curred a mysterious accident, which Shel- 
ley either dreamt, invented, or really en- 
countered, no one can tell which. All at 
once, from out of their solitude, frantic 
shrieks from the young husband and wife 
made themselves audible to all their 
friends. Some wretch in human form had 
attempted to assasinate Shelley! The 
ball of the assassin’s pistol had penetrated 
the poet’s nightgown, and with headlong 
terror the little party fled from the house 
and country, once more plunging across 
the Channel to Ireland. e next thing 
we hear of them is that they are mooning 
about Killarney, and enjoying themselves 
according to their fashion, after this as- 
tounding incident. No further inquiries, 
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it appears, have thrown any light on this 
bewildering mystification, if mystification 
it was. ogg, it is evident, did not 
believe a.word of it, and smiles at the 
breathless prayer for a little breathing- 
time and twenty pounds, to enable him to 
get‘over it, which the poet, still panting 
with his flight, makes to several of his 
friends. The whole story is tragically ri- 
diculous, though it is evident that, whether 
false or true, Shelley believed in it, and at- 
tributed even some of the fluctuations of 
his own health to its results. This oc- 
curred in the beginning of March 1813. In 
April they were again in London, where, 
or in its neighbourhood, they continued 
until the next scene in the wild drama be- 
an. 

¥ It was, however, during this agitated 
and troublous period that Shelley’s first 
poem, and that which perhaps —so obsti- 
nate is human feeling when once power- 
fully impressed — is most generally known 
at least by name, “ Queen Mab,” was writ- 
ten. It seems so vain at this period to 
rediscuss a poem already over-discussed, 
and which is so very unlikely either to at- 
tract or influence the present generation, 
that we will confine ourselves to quoting 
Mr. Rossetti’s verdict on the subject, in 
which we substantially agree : — 


** As to the poetical merits of ‘ Queen Mab,’ 
I think the ordinary run of criticism is at fault. 
Some writers go to the ridiculous excess of 
speaking of it as not only a grand ppem, but 
actually the masterpiece of its author: and even 
those who stop far short of this expatiate in 
loose talk about its splendid ideal passages, 
gorgeous elemental imagery, and the like. The 
fact is that ‘ Queen Mab’ is a juvenile produc- 
tion in the fullest sense of the word — as nobody 
knew better than Shelley a few years afterwards; 
and furthermore, unless [ am much mistaken, 
the most juvenile and unremarkable section of 
it is the ideal one. The part which has some 
considerable amount of promise, and even of 
positive merit at times, is the declamatory part 
— the passages of flexible and sonorous blank 
verse, in which Shelly boils over against kings 
or priests, or the present misery of the world 
of man, and in acclaiming augury of an era of 
regeneration. ‘Those passages, with all their 
obvious literary crudities and imperfections, are, 
in their way, of real mark, and not easily to 
overmatched by other poetic writing of that 
teast readable sort, the didactic-declamatory.”’ 


There is one thing, however, which we 
may note here, and which is everywhere 
and at all times characteristic of Shelley: a 
curious twist which his mind seems to have 
taken from the first, like some growing 
thing warped and thwarted by a freak of 
nature. We have already remarked upon 
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his deification of that secondary mental 
quality, resistance, and absolute incapacity 
to understand the much loftier sentiment 
of harmony, obedience, and subordination 
— qualities quite indispensable to any lofty 
ideal. “Queen Mab” reveals another 
tendency — strange. No one, we be- 
lieve, ever has glanced at this audacious 
production, without an involuntary sense 
of incongruity, a jar of something contra- 
dictory, which at the first moment it is dif- 
ficult to give a reason for. On further ex- 
amination, it will be seen that this invol- 
untary jar arises from the extraordinary 
choice at once of the name and prelimin- 
ary machinery of the poem. The name 
is already enshrined in the English soul.” 
It is that of that tiniest empress, — 


‘**In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman ’? — 


who drives over courtiers’ knees and 
ladies’ lips in her fairy chariot, daintiest 
and most fanciful of equipages. This 
tricksome sprite is the apparition that pre- . 
sents herself before us even now, despite 
of Shelley, when we read the name. We 
think of her “ waggon-spokes made of lon 

spinners’ legs,” the hood of her vehicle o 

the wings of grasshoppers, her whip of 
cricket-bone, her team of little atomies, in- 
nocentest and most fantastic of imagina- 
tions. Shelley, all-indifferent to the ‘fore~ 
gone fancy, imposes the delightful levity 
of this name upon his solemnly didactic: 
fairy who is grand as a tragedy queen.. 
Queen Mab, thus travestied, comes to the 
side of asleeping maiden, Ianthe, lovely 
and innocent, and carries off the soul, re- 
leased for the moment from its beautifal 
covering. The fair spirit and the fairy- 
queen go off together in a state chariot of 
a very different form from that original 
one. It is a “pearly and pellucid car;” 
with “celestial coursers,’”’ endowed with 
“filmy pennons”’ and “reins of light.” 
Such in its turgid grandeur is the: ma- 
chinery of the poem. And where do:the 
voyagers go? To investigate the miseries 
of earth, the horrors of tyranny and’ reli- 
gion, the falsehood of revelation, the-cruel 
fiction of Christianity! Never was a 


be| more strange contradiction to all poetic 


anticipations and all rules of art and nature. 
It is so wildly perverse that the ingenuous 
reader can scarcely believe it serious. 
But to the poet the idea of such a hideous 
panorama exhibited by a fairy to. a pure 
mortal maiden has no incongruity in it. 
His mind fails to seize the subtle sense of 
inappropriateness. He is unable to es- 
cape from the ruling tendency of his own 
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spirit into the nature of any other. The 
succession of tableaux which, after grave 
and long preparation, Milton permits Ra- 
phael to show to Adam, is utterly exceed- 
ed in horror and melancholy by the fierce 
scenes unfolded by Mab to Ianthe without 
any preparation or any pw eee at all. 
The same curious want of perception re- 
curs constantly in all Shelley’s works; 
everything seems to have been twisted to 
him out of naturalness, out of harmony — 
his sweet bells are always jangled. He 
turns to darkness, and mystery, and de- 
spair, and horror wantonly, when all the 
sweeter secrets of nature are open to him ; 
and without knowing, with the most curi- 
ous obtuseness in the midst of his genius, 
unfolds all this horror and misery to us 
by the most unfit interpreters — by the in- 
tervention of a fairy, and the dreams of a 
sleeping girl. 

We need not add anything about the 
opinions expresséd in this poem. It is 
these only, thanks to the clamour of m&ny 
* good but foolish people, that have kept 
this audacious piece of juvenile braggado- 
cio afloat. The ideal part of “Queen 


Mab” is evidently founded on “ Thalaba,” 
which was, it is said, Shelley’s favourite 
poem at this period, and would have per- 
ished long ago out of mortal ken but for 


the hold atheism of its second part and of 
the notes, which the horror of the many 
has kept a certain life, or rather tradition 
of life, in. Had it not filled hosts of peo- 
le who never read it with this visionar 
right and hatred, “Queen Mab” woul 
we do not doubt, have been dead and for- 
gotten long ago. 

In Jute of the year 1814, another new 
personage becomes visible in Shelley’s 
wild story. His friend Hogg had gone 
with him to Godwin’s shop, and into an 
inner room, where, however, the philoso- 
pher was not to be found. While the poet 
paced about in impatience, “the door was 
partially and softly opened. A thrilling 
voice called ‘Shelley!’ A thrilling voice 
answered ‘Mary!’ and he darted out of 
the room.” This is the first time that 
the second partner of Shelley’s existence 
becomes apparent tous. In this same 
month were written some verses addressed 
to her, which breathe all the ‘troublous 
passion of a soul perhaps still trembling 
and doubting what its next step was to be. 
That they had by this time betrayed their 
mutual love to each other is evident. Ac- 
cording to Lady Shelley, this betrayal oc- 
curred in a very strange scene, in St Pan- 
cras’ churchyard, by the grave of Ma 
Godwin’s mother, the famous Mary Wol- 
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stoncraft, where the two had met, whether 
accidentally or not we are not told; but 
where Shelley, “in burning words, poured 
out the tale of his wild past—how he 
had suffered, how he had been. misled, and 
how, if supported by her love, he hoped 
in future years to enrol his name with the 
wise and good who had done battle for their 
fellow-men, and been true, through all ad- 
verse storms, to the cause of humanity.” 
This sentimental nonsense, which is very 
like Mary Shelley’s own outpourings, and 
no doubt came from her, is very much less 
calculated to mollify and touch the reader 
over the story of this strange transaction, 
than are the following tremulous verses, 
in which the reflection of a certain strug- 
gle and effort at self-restraint seems evi- 
dent : — 


** Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 
On flowers half-dead; thy lips did meet 
Mine trembliugly, thy dark eyes threw 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain. 


** We are not happy, sweet ! our state 
Is strange, and full of doubt and fear — 
More need of words that ills abate. 
Reserve or censure come not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest there be 
No solace left for thee or me, 


* Gentle and good and mild thou art, 
Nor can [ live if thou appear 
Aught but thyself, or turn thy heart 
Away from me, or stoop to wear 
The mask of scorn, although it be 
To hide the love thou feel’st for me.” 


This ominous poem indicates with suf- 
ficient distinctness what was coming; and 
about the middle of June Shelley left the 
cottage at Bracknell, where he had been 
living with his wife, and which for some 
time had been growing more and more 
uncongenial to him as a home, and went to 
London. He does not seem ever to have 
seen Harriet again, nor his child, the baby 
Ianthe, who had been born ashort time be- 
fore; but whether he deserted her cruelly 
or separated from her politely and amica- 
bly, is a matter which between them the 
biographers have not yet decided. He did 

art from her, however, absolutely and 
or ever, and some six weeks after started 
for the Continent with his Mary, and be- 
gan an altogether new period of his life. 
This event is treated with such philosoph- 
ic calm by everybody concerned that it 
would be a kind of anachronism to pause 
and discuss it, as if it bore any relation to 
morals or the abstract standard of right 
and wrong. “Nought was done in hate, 
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Harriet, if abandoned 
was still thought of with perfect friendli- 
ness, it would appear. oor soul! she 
was not far off the birth of her second 
child! an aggravation of her position 
which no one seems to have taken into ac- 
count; but it is to be hoped that the fact 
that “Mary also continued on amicable 
terms with her,’’ was some consolation to 
the young mother not yet twenty. She 
went to Bath, to her father, while the oth- 
er pair went off to Switzerland. On their 
return from their trip in autumn, Mr. Ros- 
setti informs us that Shelley ‘“ consulted 
a legal friend with a view to reintroduc- 
ing Harriet into his household as a perma- 
nent inmate — it is to be presumed, strictly 
and solely as a friend of the connubial pair, 
Mary and himself; and it required some 
little cogency of demonstration on the 
part of the lawyer to convince the prime- 
val intellect of Shelley ” that this arrange- 
ment was an impracticable one. But not- 
withstanding these amiable intentions, the 
unfortunate young woman drowned her- 
self a little more than two years after, 
and there was an end of her young life 
and one portion of the poet’s. It is said 
he was deeply affected by this occurrence ; 
and we must hope it was true, though in- 
deed no evidence is given from his own 
hand of any sort of penitence or sorrow 
either in prose or verse. 

Shelley’s life thus divides itself into two 
epochs, the reign of Harriet and that of 
Mary ; the latter being, so far as poetry is 
concerned, much the richer of the two. 
Whether, however, this was Mary’s influ- 
ence, or merely the natural development 
of his mind, it would be difficult to say. 
He had scarcely reached man’s estate 
even at the period when he formed this 
second connection, being but twenty-two 
ee old, though for so many years he 

ad had no guidance but that of his own per- 
verse and most wayward will, and no code 
but that of inclination. The newly-united 
pair went to Switzerland, as we have said ; 
then returned, and—in consequence of 
the favourable change in his fortune pro- 
duced by the death of Shelley’s grand- 
father, which made him the immediate 
heir of a considerable entailed estate — 
they took a handsome house at Bishop- 

ate, near Windsor, on the edge of the 

reat Park and Forest. Here they seem 
to have remained more than a year, and 
here the poem of “ Alastor” was written. 
While here they made an excursion on the 
Thames, in which it appears to us Shelley 
showed his usual perversity. They went 
up the river as far as Lechlade, almost as 


but all in honour.” 





far as a boat could go, spending about a 
fortnight in the excursion; and with char- 
acteristic stubbornness struggling all the 
way against the current, instead of adopt- 
ing the easier expedient generally pre- 
ferred by aquatic persons, of coming Fo 
and floating with the stream. This, how- 
ever, is a remark by the way; and it is 
more interesting to note a much stronger 
instance of poetic perverseness: which is 
the total absence of any influence either 
from the glorious Windsor woods or the 
Thames in the poem of “ Alastor.” There 
is a voyage — but it is a wild voyage, in 
which a boat unguided is driven “ through 
the white ridges of the chaféd sea.” There 
is a river, but it is a “boiling torrent” 
flowing through a cavern, and making its 
way through crags which “closed around 
with black and jagged arms” (by the way, 
the boat in this case too continues its 
course up the stream); and there is a 
forest, but it has not the daylight breadth 
of English woods. From all the sweet 
nature around him he draws nothing, or 
next to nothing. His poet-hero roams 
wildly over the world in search of a lost 
ideal; but that world is exclusively a 
dream-world, a wild composition of caves 
and rocks, of icy summits and putrid 
marshes, of tropical woods clothed with 
brilliant-flowered parasites, of grey pre- 
oe and rock-rooted solemn pines. 
There is a wild and melancholy cadence 
about the poem, and many beautiful lines ; 
but the weird strangeness of every detail, 
and the absolute want of human features 
in the vague hero, make it hard to hold 
fast the strain, a peculiarity common to 
many of Shelley’s works. “In ‘ Alastor,’” 
says Mr. Rosetti, “we at last have the 
genuine, the immortal Shelley,” and he 
designates the poem as “ full-charged with 
meaning.” This may be; but the mean- 
ing is one which most readers will strive 
in vain to grasp, and which, for our own 
part, we do not think worth the pains. 
Shelley, however, has certainly struck here 
the key-note of that melodious flow of 
word-music which is his undoubted pos- 
session. 

In 1816 the pair went again to Switz- 
erland, and met with Lord Byron, in 
whose constant company they seem to have 
lived for some time. This intercoyrse had 
results which would have made any other 
pair eschew the noble poet’s society, but 
which do not seem to have affected the 
philosophic Shelleys. The story, however, 
belongs rather to Byron’s life than to that 
of our present subject, whose own misde- 
meanours are enough for him to carry. 
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In Switzerland, Mrs. Shelley (so-called 
- produced that extraordinary romance 0 
“ Frankenstein,” which affected the mind 
of the time, as it must affect every indi- 
vidual reader, like a horrible nightmare. 
They then returned and settled fot a time 
in Great Marlow on the Thames, and in 
the year 1818 finally left England for 
Italy. In the interval occurred Harriet’s 
death; the marriage which legalized the 
tie between Shelley and Mary; the com- 
position of the “ Revolt of Islam,” and the 
Chancery suit which deprived Shelley of 
the charge of Harriet’s children, and 
which every man and woman who has yet 
written on the subject has denounced with 
more vehemence and heat, we think, than 
reason. According to all that we can 
glean from the various biographies, Shel- 
ley had never seen these children of his 
repudiated marriage, and he does not even 
mention them, so far as we are aware, 
with any kind of affection. They are mere 
names as they stand in all the multitudi- 
nous pages which rhapsodize over the 
misery of the “outraged father.” The 
poor little boy had been born after the 
separation; and the impetuous poet, who 
had not even the patience to wait until 
this infant saw the light before he left its 


mother, cannot certainly be supposed to 
have had any warm paternal feeling for 
the child. And we cannot see, the ques- 
tion being once raised, how any judge 


could have decided differently. On one 
side was the grandfather Westbrook, who 
had maintained and sheltered the hapless 
babies, and had settled, we are told, £2000 
upon them, securing their livelihood, and 
who was, it is to be supposed, a person of 
ordinary decency and morality; on the 
other, the father who had deserted them 
while one was still unborn, who had taken 


no notice of them up to this moment, who | p' 


had lived for years in what the English 
law frankly calls (an ugly word, unpleasant 
to write) adultery, who had entertained 
from his youth, and still ostentatiously 
professed, sentiments not only contrary to 
all religion, but broadly opposed to every- 
thing which the majority of mankind 
considers morality. What could any Chan- 
cellor have done? Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, genius does not counterbalance 
morals in the eyes of English law; and so 
far as we can see, genius was Shelley’s 
only claim upon the consideration of his 
country. Tosay that -he did what most 
people think wrong, on principle, is, if you 
will, an excuse for himself personally to 
himself and a limited circle of congenial 
souls; but it is no excuse, rather an ag- 
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gravation, to mankind, which depends for 
its very existence upon the maintenance 
of moral law. In short, it is extremely 
difficult to perceive what the ground is for 
that infinite indignation which, from Lady 
Shelley to Mr. Rossetti, every biographer 
of the poet has expressed on this subject. 
Shelley ’s only possible claim upon his 
children was that lowest right of nature 
which is conferred by the simple fact that 
he was their father; and the man whose 
latest imagination had been that of a pair 
of lovers, born brother and sister, could 


not be supposed to attach much importance 


to that merely accidental circumstance. 
Had they been torn from his affectionate 
arms, taken out of his kindly house, even 
on account of his immorality, the com- 
plaints of his champions would have been 
reasonable. But when it is understood 
that he never saw them, did not know 
them, and had to all appearance expressed 
no interest whatever in them, we confess 
we are utterly bewildered to know what 
the commotion is about. “Logical minds, 
which accept ‘saving faith’ as a principle, 
are entitled, in the ratio of their logicality, 


‘to accept Lord Eldon’s judgment as right- 


eous,” Mr. Rossetti says, with a sneer. 
We are quite unable, however, to see what 
“saving faith” has to do with the sub- 
ject; nor can we treat as anything but 
extravagant nonsense the wild talk about 
the “monstrous iujustice ” of this decree, 
the wickedness of the man who “robbed” 
the poet “of his offspring,” or the crush- 
ing effect of this blow upon the youn 
father, who never, till this moment, h 
troubled himself in the smallest degree 
about his offspring. It seems to have 
been one of his wild fancies — gravely re- 
corded in all these books, as if the poor 
child’s illegitimacy had not made such a 
roceeding absolutely impossible — that 
Shelley feared some similar attempt to 
tear from him his baby son, the first child 
of Mary, and that this most fantastic and 
groundless fear hastened his final depart- 
ure for Italy. The state of his health is 
also given as a reason for this; and as we 
have no longer the outspoken and candid 
guidance of Mr. Hogg in respect to these 
particulars we have no right to doubt 
what is said. Hogg is, however, ver 
sceptical about Shelley’s delicacy of healt 
in the earlier portion of his career, and 
laughs at it with his usual somewhat 
coarse and patronizing superiority, as a 
pretence always at hand to justify any 
new restlessness. This view of the sub- 
ject seems to have been practically con- 
rmed by the Italian physician Vacca, 
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who recommended Shelley to give up 
medical help and to live quietly, as the 
best means of keeping himself in health 
—an advice not likely to have been given 
had there been anything of a serious char- 
acter in his ailments. 

However, whether it was for health, or 
for fear, or for the love of change, the 
family left Marlow, and went finally to 
Italy. The life in Marlow forms a pleas- 
ant episode in their restless existence. 
We think of the poet rowing up to the 
sweet. shade of the Bischam woods, and 
allowing his boat to drift down under 
those pleasant shadows, among the tan- 
gled water-lilies, through lights and shades 
which are never more delicious than on a 
river—with a softened sentiment. His 
aspect is symbolical, and brings a sym- 
pathetic tenderness, half pity, half won- 
dering sadness, into the spectator’s eyes. 
It is no man of independent soul and ac- 
tion upon whom we look as he glides in 
dreatay motion along the green and pleas- 
ant shore. Rather it is the fanastic little 
bark with a light in it, such as Hindoo 
girls send down the sacred river to divine 
their fate by. How long will it go on 
burning, that fitful earth-star? How long, 
chance and wind and the gentle currents 
favouring, will it float, till the inevitable 
moment comes, and the darkened water 
uenches its fateful glimmer? So does 
this wild soul float on, half-conscious, sub- 
ject to every breath of capricious air and 
every unnoted eddy, with wild locks lifted 
by the breeze, and wild eyes that see noth- 
ing — eyes full of inward contemplation, 
unmoved by the sweet reality of nature 
round him, yet soothed by it, seeing not 
as men see. Probably the dullest gentle 
soul that has floated after him over those 
soft waters has carried away as much 
actual impression from them as Shelley 
did. Those wealthy murmurous woods, 
those silvery reaches, the sunshiny haze 
of supreme summer, the ripple of the soft 
water gurgling against his boat, — none 
of those enchanted sights or sounds find 
any echo in the poet’s verse; but they 
lulled him while he dreamed of other 
things, to him more splendid : — 


*¢ The homely nurse does ali she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forget the splendour he has known, P 
And that celestial palace whence he came.”’ 
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melodiousness and beauty of diction, con- 
fuse the critical faculties. We are ex- 
pected to learn a great deal from it; in- 
deed Shelley himself puts it upon a cer- 
tain solemn footing: “Much of what the 
volume contains was written with the 
same feeling, as real, though not so pro- 
phetic,” he says, “as the eommunications 
of a dying man;” but what it is that we 
are to learn it is extremely difficult to say, 
except that tyranny is hateful, and some 
other broad principles of a similar kind. 
The length of the poem, however, and its 
sweet monotony of music, baffle the at- 
tempts of any but a diligent reader. In- 
deed we should be disposed to say that no 
reader above twenty could at the present 
day give a sufficiently long strain of time 
and attention to master this word-sonata 
— this flood of linked sweetness and musi- 
cal discord. The ordinary mass of hu- 
manity, for whom all truly great poems 
are written, will find in this one neither 
meaning nor feeling within their reach, 
though they may find many delightful 
lines and sweet cadences. It is as a piece 
of music only, that we feel ourselves capa- 
ble of considering it; and music as we are 
all aware, is by no means obliged to have 
any soui of articulate signification. It is 
amusing and comforting to ourselves to 
find even Mr. Rossetti shares our sense of 
confusion, and gets rid of this work in the 
fewest possible words, with vague and 
grand applauses, which do not mean much. 
We follow his example with a certain re- 
lief. Henceforward Shelley, growing into 
something like maturity, began to perceive 
that a meaning which could be grasped by 
the common mind was an advantage; and 
we may at once proceed to his two most 
notable poems, without following the rigid 
course of chronology. ’ 

The “ Prometheus ” seems to have been 
the first in time, as it is the greatest in 
power. It was written in Rome, chiefly in 
the gigantic ruins of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, in that sweet spring of Italy, which 
is the very spring-time of the poets, full 
of inspiration, amid all the wild new life 
of flowery vegetation, and the old stub- 
born grandeur of those unformed yet im- 
perishable relics of the past. The scene 
was one which might have suited some old 
tale of Rome herself, in those days when 
she was mistress of the world. But Shel- 
| ley’s genius was not historical, and with a 





It is very difficult to take up for the pur- | growing fascination he had been contem- 
pose of criticism such a poem as the “ Re- plating this vast subject, already linmed 


volt of Islam.” Its extreme length, its 
attenuated thread of story, its absence of 


‘upon his canvas for him by the great art- 
lists of Greece. It is, as we have already 


human character, and even its bewildering said, the very climax and highest point 
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of his philosophy —the incarnation of 
heroic resistance, the highest human prin- 
ciple of which Shelley had any concep- 
tion. It is impossible to deny to this 
wonderful production the title of a great 
poem. It is one of the most vivid pic- 
tures ever done in words —a ghostly, ter- 
rible tableau, illumined with pale lights 
which are not of this world, and sur- 
rounded by a vast colourless horizon, 
against which a few great figures rise 
awful in the majestic twilight — Prome- 
theus himself in deathless suffering and 
courage, the solemn form of Earth, and 
the white spirits which stand about consol- 
ing or explaining. The music of his 
verse, which up to this time has been his 
great charm, becomes at once secondary 
when we are brought in face of this great 
spectacle. Hitherto we have listened, and 
sometimes found the sweetness cloying, 
and the melody monotonous. But here, 
once, and dnce only, a gift of another de- 
scription evolves itself, and the poet draws 
his curtain proudly and bids us see. The 
first act, up to the moment when the 
Earth introduces her choristers to console 
the sufferer, is thoroughly fine and noble. 
The story is too well known to want re- 
telling. Prometheus bound upon his rock, 
with a vulture gnawing his heart, defies 
the power of the tyrant god Jupiter; and, 
secure of the arrival of a time when his 
oppressor shall be hurled from his throne, 
waits with awful patience, enduring every 
torture till his deliverance comes. Noth- 
ing could well be more splendid of its 
kind than the opening scene. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Monarch of God and Demons, and all Spirits — 
But One — who throng those bright and rolling 
worlds 
Which thou an‘ I alone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eyes ! regard this earth 
Made muititudinous with thy slaves, whom thou 
uitest for knee-worship, prayer, and praise, 
And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 
With fear and self-contempt and barren hope. 
Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless in hate, 
Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy 
scorn, 
O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 


And moments aye divided by keen pang, 

Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 

Scorn and despair, — these are mine empire : 

More glorious far than that which thou sur- 
veyest 

From thine unenvied throne, O mighty God ! 

Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 

Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 

Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 

Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 
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Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 
Ah me, alas! pain, pain ever, for ever ! 


No change, no pause, no hope! Yei I endure. 
I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt ? 
I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread below, 
Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me, alas! pain, pain ever, for ever ! 


The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 
f their moon-freezing crystals; the bright 

chains 

Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 

Heaven’s wingéd hound polluting from thy lips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 

My heart; and shapeless sights come wandering 
b . 


Ys 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 
Mocking me; and the earthquake-fiends are 
charged 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 
When the rocks split and close again behind : 
While from their loud abysses howling throng 
The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 
And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the hoar-frost of the morn, 
Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-coloured east; for then they lead 
The wingless, crawling Hours, one among whom, 
As some dark Priest hales the reluctant victim, 
Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the blood 
From these pale feet, which then might trample 
thee, 
If they disdained not such a prostrate slave, 
Disdain ! Ah, no! I pity thee. What ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended through the wide 
Heaven ! 
How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with ter- 
ror, 
Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief, 
Not exultation. for I hate no more, 
As then ere misery made me wise. The curse 
Once breathed on thee [ would recall. Ye moun- 
tains, 
Whose many-voicéd echoes, through the mists 
Of cataracts, flung the thunder ot that spell ! 
Ye icy springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India! Thou sereuest Air, 
Through which the sun walks burning without 
! 


beams ! 
And ye swift whirlwinds, who on poiséd wings 
Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 
Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, | As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 


The orbéd world! If then my words had power, 
Though I am changed so that aught evil wish 
Is dead within; although no memory be 

Of what is hate— let them not lose it now! 
What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak. 


This wonderful reverie has an exulta- 
tion and grandeur in it worthy of the rep- 
resentative of humanity. The involuntary 
cry,“ Ah me, alas! pain ever, forever!” 
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which bursts from his lips by times, as it 
were against his will, gives a reality to the 
suffering and the patience, and thrills the 
reader with that high pang of participa- 
tion which is the loftiest form of aati. 
There is nothing in this of the pretentious 
and petty flurry of rebellion. The Divine 
Rebel is calm in the greatness of his pas- 
sion and agony — calm, too, in his intense 
certainty of the change which is coming. 
The poet, no douht, would have been deeply 
astonished had he been told that this atti- 
tude, of which he so fully feels the su- 
preme grandeur, is the very attitude of 
that Faith against which he rails with so 
much fury. For, potent and subtle as his 
perceptions were, his range of vision was 
very limited, and more warped by preju- 
dice than it is easy. to express. But it is 
this deepening and widening of the sphere 
around ~ this glimpse of the profounder 
spiritual emotions, which give aed to his 
greatest conception. The following high 
colloquy between the Earth and her suffer- 
ing son and representative is equally fine. 
He has asked to hear once more his own 
curse, and has been answered from the 
mountains and winds and waters that 
none of them dare repeat those terrible 
words. 


Tae Easru. 

I am the Earth, 
Thy mother; she within whose stony veins 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree, 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 
Joy ran, as blood within a living frame, 
When thou didst from her bosom, like a cloud 
Of glory arise, a spirit of keen joy ! 
And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust, 
And our Almighty Tyrant with fierce dread 
Grew pale — until his thunder chained thee here. 
Then — see those million worlds which burn and 


roll 
Around us — their inhabitants beheld 
My spheréd light wave in wide Heaven; the sea 
Was lifted by strange tempests, and new fire 
From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright 
snow, . 
Shook its portentous hair beneath heaven’s 
frown; 
Lightning and inundation vexed the plains; 
Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 
Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled; 
When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, and 


worm, 
And Famine; and black blight on herb and tree; 
And in the corn, and vines, and meadow-grass 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds, 
Draining their growth, for my wan breast was 


With grief; and the thin air, my breath, was 
“yy 1172 
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With the contagion of a mother’s hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I heard 
Thy curse, the which, if thou rememberest not, 
Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 
Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon wide 


air, 
And the inarticulate people of the dead, 

, & treasured spell. We meditate 
In secret joy and hope those dreadful words, 
But dare not speak them. 


PRoMETHEUVS. 


Venerable mother ! 
All else who live and suffer take from thee 
Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and happy 
sounds, 
And love, though fleeting : these may not be 
mine. 
But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 


Tue Eartu. 


They shall be told. Ere Babylon was dust, 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dear child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 

That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there are two worlds of life and death: 

One that which thou beholdest; but the other 

Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live 

Till death unite them, and they part no more; 

Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous shapes. 

There thou art, and dost hang a writhing shade, 

*Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains; all the gods 

Are there, and all the powers of nameless worlds 

Vast sceptred phantoms; heroes, men, and 
beasts; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom, 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 

Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall utter 

The curse which all remember. Call at will 

Thine own ghost, or the ghost of Jupiter, 

Hades or Typhon, or what mightier Gods 

From all-prolific evil, since thy ruin 

Have sprung, and trampled on my prostrate 
sons. 

Ask, and they must reply : so the revenge 

Of the Supreme may sweep through vacant 


shades, 
As rainy wind through the abandoned gate 
Of a fallen palace. 


PROMETHEUS, 
Mother, let not aught 
Of that which may be evil pass again 
My lips, or those of aught resembling me. 
Phantom of Jupiter, arise, appear ! 


We confess that our interest in the poem 
fails when we come to Asia and Panthea, 
and seek out Demogorgon on his ebon 
throne with his attendant Hours —just as 
our interest always fails when, after the 
intense strain of a tragedy, we are brought 
back into the more or less banal and weari- 
some ways by which everything is to be 
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mended, and perpetual joy and content to 
be established in the earth. Neither Shel- 
ley nor any other poet can give interest 
to these vague glories or to the vain phan- 
tasmagoria of universal happiness, which 
always bears a fatal resemblance to a 
transformation-scene in a pantomime. The 
grandeur of the “ Prometheus ” is concen- 
trated in the opening of the poem. It isa 
great tableau, as we have said, fixed against 
a pale gleaming sky, with weird songs 
breathing about it, and a host of shadowy 
undefined figures hovering around, but 
always the great victim in the centre of 
the scene, and the great consoler, patient 
as himself, the old majestic Earth-Mother, 
watching by him. “Ah me, alas! pain 
ever, for ever;” but no sinking of heart, 
no failure of courage, no change in the 
heroic patience and determination to en- 
dure to the end. How out of all his cho- 
ruses and semi-choruses, out of his flowery 
and wordy Revolts of Islam, and all the 
sweet and petulant maunderings of his 
youth, Shelley should have dragged him- 
self up to the height of this great concep- 
tion, it is very difficult to tell. But that he 
did reach once to this sublime height, and 
had a glimpse, however brief, of something 
at once more profound and more lofty than 
had been hitherto dreamt of in his philoso- 
phy, is one of his truest titles to the great 
name of poet. 

Of the drama of the “ Cenci ” we are dis- 
osed to form a very different opinion. 
Ye admit, however, that we express this 

with a certain trembling; for even Mr. Ros- 
setti, in this mild age, in a book published 
only a year ago, stigmatizes one of its unfa- 
vourable critics as “a vile and loathsome 
ruffian,” and another as a “ vomit of crea- 
tion,” epithets which alarm a peaceable 
critic. And we are aware that a great 
number of “the best judges” are against 
us. Nevertheless, we cannot alter our 
opinion. Setting aside the subject and 
actual incident, which, to our thinking, are 
too horrible and revolting for the purposes 
of tragedy, it sees to us that the poet 
fails altogether in his conception of his 
Beatrice. What he intends is to make her 
an impersonation of maidenly nobleness, 
purity, fortitude, and strength; such a 
woman as would die sooner than meet dis- 
honour, or would endure almost all things 
for the fame of her house and the safety 
of those she loves. She is one of those 
whom pollution would kill, yet whom love 
would sustain and elevate to the last height 
of sacrifice. All this is expressed in the 
noble and spirited address she makes to 
the astonished company assembled to re- 





joice with him in honour of a great good 
fortune, to whom her horrible father has 
just announced, with much chuckling and 
self-congratulation, the death of his two 
sons. As they are dispersing in horror, 
Beatrice thus bursts forth: — 


**T do entreat you, go not, noble guests; 

What although tyranny and impious hate 

Stand sheltered by a father’s houry hair? 

What if ’tis he who clothed us in these limbs 

Who tortures them and triumphs? What if we, 

The desolate and dead, were his own flesh, 

His children and his wife, whom he is bound 

To love and shelter? Shall we therefore find 

No refuge in this merciless wide world ? 

Oh, think what deep wrongs must have blotted 
out 

First love, then reverence in a child’s prone 
mind, 

Till it thus vanquish shame and fear. Oh think ! 

I have borne much, and kissed the sacred hand 

That crushed us to the earth, and thought its 
stroke 

Was, perhaps, some paternal chastisement; 

Have excused much; doubted; and when no 
doubt 

Remained, have sought by patience, love, and 

rs 


tea 
To soften him; and when this could not be, 
I have knelt down through the long sleepless 


nights, 

And lifted up to God, the Father of all, 

Passionate prayers: and when these were not 
heard 

I have still borne; until I meet you here, 

Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast, 

Given for my brother’s deaths, Two yet re- 
main — 

His wife remains and I—whom, if you save 
not, 

You may soon share such merriment again 

As fathers make over their children’s graves,”’ 


The girl who ventures to make this 
speech in her pitiless father’s presence is 
strung to a high pitch of tragic determina- 
tion before she makes such an appeal, and 
it is possible that the horror of the crown- 
ing outrage to which she is soon after sub- 
jected might have driven her mad for the 
moment. But even her madness ought to 
have been the madness of strength, and 
not the confused and hopeless babbling of 
weakness. Though the fact is continually 
kept before us that her wrong is too hide- 
ous to be told, she nevertheless indicates 
its nature with such distinctness to her 
former lover that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible — which is surely a poor reading of 
the distraught soul. After the outrage 
she consents to her father’s murder, and 
even plans its circumstances, but rather 
from a desire to escape the future than 
from any tragic consciousness that the 
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future had come to an end for her. The 
passionate sense that further life is impos- 
sible, which moved the Lucretia of an 
older story, has no place in this pale Bea- 
trice. No solemn priesthood of vengeance 
comes upen the outraged woman, as it 
might have done with the noblest effect 
and truth to nature. It may be said, in- 
deed, on this point, that Shelley had the 
bonds of historical fact to restrain him; 
but fact and truth are two things, and a 
great dramatic poet could not be so bound 
by the actual. The Beatrice of the first 
act would have taken the guilt upon her- 
self and saved her family; but Shelley’s 
Beatrice is not equal to that great height. 
In the torture-scene her failure is still more 


_ apparent. All that she thinks of is escape: 


whereas any true conception of a lofty 
character so circumstanced wonld make 
the very thought of escape impossible. 
Every high sentiment requires that such a 
victim should seek and insist upon that 
death which is her only refuge. But Bea- 
trice fights for life and deliverance to the 
very last. She is eloquent and casuistical, 
and all but wins her cause by her appeal 
to the feelings of Camillo, and by the still 
more striking appeal she makes to the 
terrors of the poor wretch Marzio the 
bravo, upon whom she imposes her lie 
with a splendid assurance, which is totally 
unlike our first conception of her charac- 
ter. The scene is fine, so far as the poetry 
is concerned. 


“* Beatrice. —O thou who tremblest on the 

giddy verge 

Of life and death, pause ere thou answerest me; 

So mayst thou answer God with less dismay. 

What evil have we done thee? I, alas! 

Have lived but on this earth a few sad years; 

And so my lot was ordered that a father 

First turned the moments of awakening life 

To drops each poisoning youth’s sweet hope; and 
then 

Stabbed with one blow my everlasting soul, 

And my untainted fame, and even that 

Which sleeps within the core of the heart’s heart; 

But the wound was not mortal; so my hate 

Became the only worship I could lift 

To our great Father, who in pity and love 

Armed thee, as thou dost say, to cut him off; 

And thus his wrong becomes my accusation ! 

And art thou the accuser? If thou hop’st 

Mercy in heaven, show justice upon earth: 

Worse than a bloody hand is a hard heart. 

If thou hast done murders, made thy life’s path 

Over the trampled laws of God and man, 

Rush not before thy Judge, and say, ‘My 
Maker, . 

I have done this, and more; for there was one 

Who was most pure and innocent on earth, 

And, because she endured what never any, 





Guilty or innocent, eudured before, 

Because her wrongs could not be told nor 
thought, 

Because thy hand at length did rescue her, 

I with my words killed her and all her kin.’ 

Think, I abjure thee, what it is to slay - 

The reverence living in the minds of men 

Towards our ancient house and stainless fame ! 

Think what it is to strangle infant Pity, 

Cradled in the belief of guileless looks — 

Till it become a crime to suffer. Think 

What ’tis to blot with infamy and blood 

All that which shows like innocence, and is — 

Hear me, great !—I swear most innocent; 

So that the world lose all discrimination 

Between the sly, fierce, wild regard of guilt, 

And that which now compels thee to reply 

To what I ask ; Am I, or amI not, 


A parricide ? 
Marzio, — Thou art not. 
Judge. — What is this? 


Marzio.—TI here declare those whom I did 
accuse 
Are innocent. ’Tis I alone am guilty. 
Judge.— Drag him away to torments; let them 


Subtle and long drawn out, to tear the folds 

Of the heart’s inmost cell. Unbind him not 

Till he confess. 

Marzio, —Torture me as ye will : 

A keener pain has wrung a hizher truth 

From my last breath. She is most innocent. 

Bloodhounds, not men, glut yourselves well 
with me ! 

I will not give you that fine piece of nature 

To rend and ruin.”’ 


This special pleader, however false and 
eloquent, is not the ideal Beatrice. The 
callousness with which she sacrifices this 
poor wretch, and compels him to die with 
a lie on his lips, produces, on the whole, 
an effect totally different from that which 
the poet intended. And his failure is of 
the same character as was his success. It 
is the involuntary, perhaps unconscious, 
mingling of noblé moral qualities with the 
immortal resistance of Prometheus which 
makes that figure sublime. Itis the nega- 
tion of moral qualities which brings Bea- 
trice down from all the advantages of her 
tragic position. Her lie is a worse death- 
warrant than any signed by the Pope; and 
we watch her exit from the world and the 
stage without any emotion, simply because 
the poet has chosen to prefer his old bigot- 
dogma of resistance at all hazards and at 
any cost, to the far higher principle of per- 
sonal truth and honour. The fzilure is 
great in point of art, in our opinion; it is 
a wilful throwing away of a very noble 
tragic opportunity; and what pecan af- 
fects the mind as deeply, there seems a 
certain treachery in it to the dead — trea- 
son to that piteous face, half child, kalf 
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woman, to those pathetic eyes which have 
wept all the tears of which they are capa- 
ble, and gaze at us forever from Guido’s 
canvas with that tearless appeal of ex- 
haustion which rends the heart. Few 
faces are so well known ip the world as 
that worn, sweet, tragic child-countenance 
of Beatrice. It is the poet who has done 
this sad soul the last and crowning wrong. 

Space forbids us to discuss in detail all 
Shelley’s important productions. There is 
not one of them, perhaps, in which there 
is not something beautiful to be found ; but 
we turn with relief and delight from 
“Rosalind and Helen,” “ Julian and Mad- 
dalo,” and other pretentious compositions, 
to those exquisite minor poems and scraps 
of verse which are above criticism, alike 
exquisite in music and perfect in sentiment. 
Fortunately, for one person who reads the 
“Cenci,” there are a thousand to whom 
“The Skylark” is a pure and ever-fresh 
delight ; and perhaps the reputation of the 
poet might be more safely, sweetly, and 
purely founded upon so much of him as is 
to be found in Mr. Palgrave’s excellent col- 
lection, “‘ The Golden Treasury,” than in all 
the more ambitious volumes that bear his 
name. These lovely verses are above cen- 
sure, and almost beyond criticism. They 
have all the beauty of music, with a still 
loftier intellectual charm added which is 
beyond the reach of music. The ear and 
the heart are touched alike with a soft 
rapture when it is thus the poet sings. 
An other considerations, all thought of his 


philosophies, or opinions, or faults, or weak- 
nesses, float away from us at the first note 


of that ineffable wild sweetness. “The 
Skylark,” “The Cloud” (which, however, 
is less perfect), a great part of “The Sen- 
sitive Plant,” the “ Lines written in — 
tion,” those among the Euganean Hills, 
and many more —some of which, like the 
wild-flowers and stars, have not even the 
distinction of a name —are the true char- 
ter of Shelley’s immortality. By their 
means we can track the poet’s path as we 
can track the course of an unseen brook 
by the greenness around it. These scat- 
tered blossoms map his wandering way, 
and endear to us, in spite of ourselves, the 
most wayward soul that ever carried a 
minstrel’s harp across the world. 

Shelley had great deficiencies. His im- 
agination was not of a human order, and 
had little perception of the wealth of noble 
sentiment and passion which may dwell in 
humankind. In this respect his vision was 
most limited. He recognized little more 
in human nature than a certain savage ca- 
pacity for rebellion, and a wild passion of 
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love — love which could be manifested but 
in one way — and does not seem to have 
had any eye for individual character, or 
the subtleties of personal difference. His 
two great qualities even are by no means 
necessarily human. The grand type of 
the one — Prometheus — is a demigod; 
and the utterly unrestrained luxuriance 
of the other seems better adapted for 
something either above or below humanity 
—the irresponsible Ariel or the equally 
irresponsible four-footed creatures of the 
woods and wilds — than for men and wo- 
men. He has not left behind him one 
single conception of human character 
which it is worth the world’s while to pre- 
serve ; neither can we find amid his poems 
any real attempt to fathom the mysteries 
of nature, or put meaning into her dark- 
ness. He has one wild panacea for every- 
thing, and a vague yet incendiary creed by 
which to make the impossible actual; but 
his mind lacks even the conditions which 
make insight possible, his power of sym- 
pathy being restricted by the same inca- 
= wag which limits his understanding. 

en are an inarticulate dull wonder to 
him. He does not comprehend them, nor 
does he wish to comprehendthem. Nature 
is more near to his wild soul; but even 
with her it is not modest nature bounded 
by locality and reality, but a wild and gor- 
geous composition of tropical beauties and 
os colour and awful desolation — the 
eatures of many regions caught up and 
blurred together in a splendid muddle, like 
one of Turner’s weird pictures. But with 
all these lamentable wants, he has a wealth 
and lavish flow of melody which may well 
bewilder and intoxicate the reader. Never 
was poet so sweetly garrulous. There 
seems no stint or limit to the torrent of 
melodious lines which he is ever ready to 

ur forth, nor any reason why the de- 
ightsome strain should ever come to an 
end. The most of it is pure music, undis- 
tracted and unbroken by any definite 
meaning. We glide along the starlight 
flood without effort, without note of time 
or progress. Flow on, thou shining river, 
is the only slumbrous sentiment of our ad- 
miration. From nothing we float on to 
nothing, lulled by an endless sweetness. 
This is, to our thinking, Shelley’s great and 
chief distinction. Mr. Rossetti, himself a 
poet, claims for him the position of “the 
greatest English poet since Milton, or pos- 
sibly since Shakespeare,” the “greatest 
Englishman of his time,” and “one of the 
ultimate glories of our race and planet.” 
We are incapable of comprehending even 
the grounds upon which this verdict is 
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given. Tous Shelley is a wandering voice, 
wildly sweet, with powers of utterance 
perhaps unequalled, certainly unsurpassed 
—but a voice without any message, a 
lovely thing astray, a messenger perhaps 
pa into the wrong planet, endowed 
with the language and the emotions proper 
to Venus or Jupiter rather than to the 
homely Earth. Humanity is not in him or 
with him. He has the pity of a warm 
heart for its misery, and wild indignation 
for its wrongs, but no comprehension of 
it, nor sense of its many-sided variety. 
We can never divest ourselves of the feel- 
ing that he looks at it with curious, eager, 
but impotent eyes — how bright yet how 
impotent! from without. He, with all his 
strange and thick-coming fancies and be- 
wildering sweetness of song, is a spirit of 
another sphere. The flowers he under- 
stands, and the clouds, and the “blithe 
spirit”? winging its way, singing and soar- 
ing, into the blue deep; but Man he knows 
not, and has no power to comprehend. 

We need not linger upon the too well 
known conclusion of the poet’s career. 
Probably, had he been permitted to choose, 
it was the end which would have pleased 
his fancy most; and though, to our own 
mind, a human grave even upon the sea- 
sands, under the sweet Italian sky, with 
that melodious sea marking its measured 
cadence at his feet, and incapable of rude 
intrusion upon the poet’s rest, would have 
been better and sweeter than the theatri- 
cal folly of incremation, and the dark and 
gloomy stone under the old Roman walls 
where his heart of hearts reposes; yet 
probably Shelley himself would have 
thought otherwise. -He enjoyed such hap- 
piness as was possible to him for some 
years in Italy moving now here, now 
there, according to his habitual impulse of 
restlessness ; and if even his Mary could 
not give him perfect bliss, neither could 
any one else have done it in her place. In 
the soft decaying calm of gentle Pisa, in 
the more exciting atmosphere of Rome, in 
noiseless Venice, which he loved, and in 
the brilliant sunshine of Naples, he wan- 
dered, ever wayward, making to himself 
romances within romances of which no one 
can tell whether they were false or true of 
lovelorn ladies following him far off, and 
imprisoned maidens whom he cherished 
with the love of his soul. These fancies, 


whether real or imaginary, were enough to 
cross his life with many clouds of deep 
dejection and fantastic melancholy. But 
yet this wild spirit, so unearthly in its in- 
tellectual qualities, and with so strange ajcontact with his hair, and the sheets in 
dream-life woven through the web, was to the same condition wherever his torn and 
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the end open as the day to all the charities 
of tenderness, and beloved to the extent 
of devotion by a closely-clinging circle of 
friends. With some of the most intimate 
of these he settled on the lovely bay of 
Spezzia, a scene as entrancing in its real 
beauty as any that ever could have dawned 
even on a poet’s dream, for the scene which 
was to be his last. The boat in which he 
was lost was pronounced a “ perfect play- 
thing” by the companion who died with 
him —so little do we know what is before 
us. 


SKELLIGS. 


Shelley was but entering the real matu- 
rity of manhood when he died. He had 
not completed his thirtieth year. What 
that maturity might have done for him, 
none can tell. His intellectual progress, 
however, had been so great during the last 
five years of his life, that were such a spec- 
ulation reasonable, we might well have 
looked for an advance at once in true man- 
hood and creative power which would have 
turned all comment into foolishness. But 
this development was never to come on 
earth. Whether the wandering soul has 
found out now the true planet to which he 
had his celestial credentials, and whether, 
lost on earth and wildered with constant 
straying after that destination which he 
could not recover, he has had better for- 
tune on the other side of the great sea, is 
a more useless speculation still. 


*“O world! Olife! Otime! 

On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before, 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more — oh, never more! ”’ 


From Saint Pauls, 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER X. 


“The wills above be done, but I would fain die a 
dry death.” — Tempest. 

THAT was a night of considerable fa- 
tigue, for as fast as one child fell asleep 
the other woke and cried, and there were 
two women who were ill, and I had to go 
to them. Poor creatures, they did not 
complain of past suffering, but they evi- 
dently had suffered sorely. 

My sailor was so quiet that once in pass- 
opened the curtains of his berth and 
and looked at him;—sound asleep, eyes 
shut, mouth open, the pillow black from 
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scorched shirt had come into contact with ' 
| he was one, till he told me that he was of 


them. 


At last, when all was quiet, and Mrs. | 


SKELLIGS. 
As he spoke like an American, I thought 


English birth. “Though I have lived in 


Brand was dozing on the settee, Tom the States twenty years,” he observed, 
came in and asked if I could do any-' “and belong to them now both heart and 


thing for the American passenger ; he had 


been very much hurt, but had not com-| 


plained. 

We made him welcome, and I recognized | 
him as the man who had proposed Uncle | 
Rollin’s health. He hobbled in with! 
groans of pain. “His feet had been| 
burnt,” he said, “by the dreadful heat! 
of the lower deck when he went below 
with the captain to investigate the cause of 
the fire.” | 

He had taken off his shoes shortly 
after, on account of the unbearable heat 
they retained, and at first the burns had 
seemed mere trifles, but salt water had got 
into them and he was suffering agony. 

“T have not been able to do as much as | 
I could have wished,” he said, “for I am 
coming over to Europe for my health, so I 
tried to give as little trouble as possible, 
for you may suppose we have had a hard 
time of it.” 

He had a loud hollow cough. I woke 
Mrs. Brand, and we did what we could 
for him, but did not relieve him much. 

He had been a passenger on board the 
burnt ship, and as he sat, propped up with 
pillows in a corner, he gave us an account 
of their numbers, by which I found that 
we had rescued thirty persons, only six of 
whom, besides the captain were seamen. 

“A queer lot we were,” he observed ; 
“those women that you saw in the chief 
cabin belonged to a trapeze company — 
‘a show,’ we call it in the States, and 
some of them were dancers, some conju- 
rors, and some actors, fairies in a sort of 
pantomime, which, as far as Ican make 
out, their show partly consisted in. Sal- 
low, stunted young thingsthey were. The 
superior members of the troupe had gone 
up to New York, and come home in a 
steamer: these were following in a mer- 
chant ship, and very decently they be- 
haved themselves,” he continued; “that 
old Irishwoman snoring yonder acted mo- 
ther to them. She swore at them now 
and then, but to do her justice she kept 
them out of harm’s way.” 

“ None of the women in the cabin looked 
young,” I said, surprised at this account of 
their calling. 

“No, they wither early, I should judge. 
But some are not young; one is the 
mother of three strapping girls that are 
here with her, they dance, and she is a 
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tongue.” 

In spite of his past fatigues he could 
neither rest nor be silent, but by little and 
little, as the night wore away and daylight 
came in from above, he told us the story of 
their misfortunes. 

“The ship was laden with cotton, and 
about eight o’clock on Friday evening 
steam was perceived to be rising from the 
hatches over the main hold; every min- 
ute or two a whiff of light smoke came 


after it, and fears were entertained that it 


might be caused by fire-damp. 

“There was some secresy at first, but 
the men were sent below to the pumps, I 
know, and there was some notion of cut- 
ting holes over where the cargo was 
stowed so as to pour down water on it, 
while letting in as little air as possible; 
but it seems that if cotton is well flooded, 
it is liable to sweil so as to burst the deck 
open, and I made out that this plan was 
given up. 

“ But in less than an hour,” he contin- 
ued, “things looked so much worse that 
the captain ordered all hands on deck, and 
summoned the passengers; he told them 
that a portion of the cargo certainly had 
ignited, but that as we were-only seventy | 
miles from Cape Clear, he hoped we might 
make it, and also get the fire under. 

“The steerage passengers were at their 
supper when they were sent for. I heard 
them as they came up saying what a 
mighty hot night it was — what an uncom- 
monly hot night; he told it all out in two 
minutes, and began to give his orders to his 
men instantly. It was a very sudden blow, 
and not one of those people, man or wo- 
man, said a single word. 

“Nobody took any further notice of 
them,” he continued: “all hands were set 
to work to extinguish the fire. Did you 
ever see a fire?” 

“No, never.” 

“T never saw one the least like this. A 
little steam would come puffing out over a 
spot in the deck not larger than the crown 
of a man’s hat, and then blue flame would 
hover in it, but not touch the deck. They 
would put it out directly, and it would ap- 
pear in another place ; wherever it had fed, 
the place was rotten. 


“The crew consisted of thirty, all told. 
The passengers were twenty, not including 
these children. 

“Excepting myself, Mr. Brandon, Mr. 
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’ Crayshaw, and the children, they were all 
steerage passengers. We s at first a 
a good deal huddled together, but as soon 
as I had passed to the front I saw that the 
main hatchway had been lifted, that the 
bales might be raised by a crane; but the 
heat and steam seemed to drive the men 
back, and the bales were so rotten that 
they would not hold together on the crane 
hook, but kept falling back with a dull 
thud; and when this had happened sev- 
eral times, the captain ordered the hatches 
to be battened down, and all sail to be 
crowded. 

“Tt was now dark, and, though the heat 
increased, I did not see that the fire gained 
on us at all; they kept flooding the deck 
with water, and throwing it up into the 
rigging. I was full of hope that it would 
be kept under, and therefore it was a hor- 
rid blow to me when the captain had the 
lower sails hauled up, and gave orders for 
unlashing and launching the long boat and 
the jolly boat. I do not believe this was a 
quarter of an hour from the time he had 
battened down the hatches. Well, the 


jolly boat was stowed inside the long boat; 
they succeeded in getting her unlashed ; we 
hove to, and she was launched. Brandon 
and Crayshaw had volunteered to go be- 
low and help the men to fetch up biscuit, 


flour, water, cocoa, and any other provi- 
sions they could lay their hands on. I 
saw them come on deck again all right, 
and one boat was ready; but when they 
tried to get the long boat unlashed flames 
broke out, and before these could be got 
under she was so damaged that they dared 
not use her. Those two boats would have 
held us all. 

“ An hour at least was spent over those 
boats. I had volunteered to do what I 
could, and the captain ordered me to take 
all the women below, that they might put 
on their warmest shawls and fetch up their 
money and what valuables they had. I 
was to make them keep together, and be 
ready to bring them up ata signal from 
him. 

“ My legs trembled under me as I mar- 
shalled them, for I was shocked to hear 
that he did not think there was any use 
wasting time over the small boats, and 
meant to give all his mind to the making 
of a raft. 

«It all seemed so sudden! AsI went 
after the women I shouted to Crayshaw, 
‘What on earth does it all mean?’ He 
was just flinging off his velvet coat and an- 
swered, ‘Depend upon it he knows what 
he is about.’ I felt as I suppose a man 
may, when not thinking he is at all near 
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death, he is told by the surgeons that he 
has only an hour to live. They were al- 
ready flinging overboard every spar and 
spare plank and spare yard they could lay 
their hands on to construct a raft as fast as 
ever they could. 

“Never shall I forget how the women 
tore out and tossed over their things, nor 
how their tongues went. I helped them to 
make up their bundles as well as I could, 
but nobody knew what to save. We did 
not know what to be at, and before we 
were called they would go up again carry- 
ing arm-loads of rubbish, old shawls, old 
baskets, bandboxes, bundles, and even old 
shoes. 

“I had heard the constant splash and 
shouting as the materials went over the 
side, and as I looked over, what would I 
not have given tobe young? A dozen 
men were working with a will. There was 
that dandy Crayshaw lashing away, and 
Brandon as nimble as a cat following out 
all his directions; for the captain knew 
that Crayshaw had experience, and had 
given him the command. They were mak- 
ing it on the lee side, of course, but still it 

itched about more than was agreeable. 

t was a strange sight, but, dear me, what 
should a young lady know about the mak- 
ing of a raft!” 

“ How large was it?” I asked. 

“ How large? well, about five-and-thirty 
feet long, and rather narrow in propor- 
tion. I am amazed when I think how the 
time appeared to spin on, for it was now 
eleven o’clock, and I was still standing 
among the rubbish and luggage of differ- 
ent sorts when Brandon came up to the 
captain and reported the raft ready. 
Crayshaw followed in a moment, and the 
captain said, ‘ Gentlemen, there is no time 
to be lost." ‘We are under your orders, 
captain,’ said Brandon. A great burst of 
smoke came between us, and I did not 
hear the answer, but I saw that a good 
many of the women had disappeared; 
they had gone down again, hoping to save 
something more, poor souls, and I ran 
after Brandon, pe between us we argued 
and pushed them up, stumbling as they 
came with quantities of bedding and boxes, 
not a particle of which ever was lowered. 
The change was amazing by this time; 
the whole place was gleaming with little 
spurts of flame, but there was a great 
noise and confusion, screaming of women, 
and cries of shame. ‘ What’s up now?’ 
we shouted to Crayshaw, who was kicking 
the bundles aside as they fell, and pulling 





the women on. The_passengers, he tol 
us, and some of the cfew-had made a rush 
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for the jolly boat. It was manned by the 
most able-bodied of the crew; it had 
“— astern and disappeared, 

“ When, hours after that, we counted out 
the people left behind, twenty-three were 
missing; they had stolen away from the 
ill-fated ship, and no doubt their excuse to 
themselves was that if they had taken in 
any more they must have been swamped. 

“The captain, however, was quite equal 
to the occasion, and after swearing at the 
boat, to relieve his mind, he vowed he 
didn’t see what there was to make such 
work about. ‘And, Mr. Crayshaw,’ said 
he, ‘that is your opinion.’ Crayshaw 
was an American, the only one of the pas- 
sengers that was American born. He took 
the captain’s meaning instantly, and be- 
tween them I believe they actually made 
the women think the raft was safer than 
the boat. 

“ Very nasty work it was getting them 
lowered, and, before this was half done, 
one of them cried out, ‘Merciful heaven, 
I forgot the baby!’ She had been very 
good to tke orphan children, but the 
second time she went down she had laid 
this one in a berth, and only just found 
out that no one had brought it up. She 
was like a mad creature, and down she 
flew, Brandon after her. They found the 
child asleep — a wonderful thing that was, 
surely. He wrapped a blanket about its 
head to keep the smoke off, and tried to 
get on deck following her, but they were 
met by such a volume of smoke and steam 
that she fell down choked, and he got hold 
of her by the arm and hauled her up by 
main force; he fell twice, but when he was 
down he could breathe, and he crawled on 
deck dragging her after him. They were 
not five minutes below, but when he got 
her on deck he was badly burnt, and she 
was stone dead. 

“ He never knew that. I took the child, 
and he staggered on between two till he 
got his breath, and soon none of us doubt- 
ed that our best chance was to embark on 
the raft; for the beams were creaking and 
splitting, and the flames curling round the 
mainmast, and with a loud singing noise 
the pitch seemed to boil. The fire did not 
appear as yet to have possession of a large 
space, but it was all about the mainmast, 
and that made us long to give it a wide 
berth. 

“We were all lowered without accident 
and it was a strange thing to see her go 
sailing on when we had cast off and were 
drifting astern. 

“ The captain had a pocket compass, the 
Lord be praised for that: and for my fel- 
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low-passengers, never were there such 
ridiculous fellows, I do believe.’’. 

“ Ridiculous!” I exclaimed, with aston- 
ishment. 

“ Well,” he replied, as if apologizing for 
them; “there was hardly any motion on 
the raft at first, but one woman had 
brought a pillow-case half full of oranges 
and apples with her; some of them. got 
loose, and Brandon and Crayshaw had to 
lie down on their stomachs to catch them, 
for fear they should lose any and roll off. 
Crayshaw, as he did it, actually whistled 
and sung. Another woman had brought 
a rope of onions that she snatched from 
under one of the boats on the poop (good 
luck to her for it). Brandon tied it to- 
gether with the string it had hung by, and 
put it round his neck as the easiest way 
of carrying it. As he stooped it flew over 
his head, and he called to Crayshaw, ‘ Look 
out, America, my necklace is coming.’ 

“I felt confounded at their behaviour. 
I said to the <<, ‘Well, this is a most 
amazing way of committing ourselves to 
the sea. Anybody, to see them go on, 
might think we’d met with some great 
deliverance.’ 

“*Well, Mr. Dickson, sir,’ replies the 
captain, ‘I reckon they perhaps think so; 
and he looked on uncommonly satisfied. 
As the last orange went in, and the pillow- 
case was tied up, they began to overhaul 
the onions, and Brandon insisted on filling 
Crayshaw’s pockets with them; they 
seemed indeed so light-hearted and so 
excited that at last I could bear it no 
longer, and I burst out, ‘What in nature 
all this means, I suppose they know them- 
selves, for I don’t.’ 

“* Means,” replied the captain, turning 
his head over his shoulder and staring at 
me; ‘why, aren’t you aware that every 
minute of the last hour she has been just 
as likely to blow up as not, —ay! and a 
great deal likelier?’ 

“He confirmed his opinion with various 
strong expressions that I need not repeat 
to a lady. 

“But the notion of the blowing uP 
stopped my remarks for some time. 
had thought all along that they had both 
seemed in a frantic state of eagerness to 

et that raft ready; and when Brandon 
had been helped down, for he was terribly 


bruised, I saw them take each other by the 
hand. Bruised they both were, but neith- 
er seemed to feel their hurts at first. 

«“¢ Fire-damp’s an eternal risky article,’ 


continued the captain. ‘Mr. Brandon, 
sir, I'd be much obliged to you for 
an apple; I’m almost choked.’ Brandon 
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turned as he lay and gave him one. The 
captain took out his pocket-knife and 
peeled it in quite as particular a way as 
ever he would have done in his own ship. 
Then he jerked the peel overboard, and 
while he was eating he and his chief mate 
watched it. 

“* We shall do now,’ said he; ‘ we’re 
making no way at all, and she’s forging on 
pretty fast ahead.’ 

“In fact, it had fallen very calm, and I 
calculate we had been on the raft half-an- 
hour, when he gave orders to his men to 
see about getting up the sail that we had 
brought with us. It took some time to fix 
that, as you may suppose; but the ship, 
though she was sailing wildly, was well 
out of our way by that time and during 
the whole remainder of that first. night 
nobody seemed to feel either fear, fatigue, 
or hunger. The excitement had been 
great, and there was a good deal to do. 
The boxes, bags, and what-not that the 
women sat on, had all to be fastened to- 
gether, and, by means of a cabin lamp 
that we had brought with us, we did this 
pretty well. Then the raft had constantly 
to be lashed afresh in one place or an- 
other, and as soon as it was light the cap- 
tain had a great sea anchor made in case 
the wind should freshen. 

“Tt was not till high day that we all 
knew where our -real weak point was — 
we had hardly anything to eat ; almost all 
the women as they passed the boats where 
they were stored had filled their pockets 
with onions, and, as I said, we had a 

illow-case half full of oranges and apples; 
sides that we had plenty of water, but 
only a very small keg of flour, and it was 
not half full. Of course, the children 
would not touch the raw onions, nor could 
we; but we each had an apple, and we 
turned the onions over to the seamen and 
the women. Then we kneaded up a little 
flour in water for each person. It made a 
kind of paste, and we coaxed the children 
to eat it, putting bits of orange into it; 
but we began to feel the pangs of hunger 
by that time, and Brandon and Crayshaw 
were very stiff and sore. It fell calmer 
and calmer till the raft hardly swayed on 
the sea, and the fine warm air comforted 
us after the chill of the night. Brandon 
and Crayshaw, who had been amusing the 
children since daylight, whistling and sing- 
ing to them, telling them queer stories, 
setting up little whirligigs for them, which 
they pulled with strings, settling the wo- 
men’s shawls and serving out the rations, 
had now begun to be very quiet; they 
were nearly used up, I calculate. 
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“But about ten o’clock the women be- 
gan to show themselves weary and out of 
spirits; first one shed a few tears, and 
then another. Then Brandon asked if any 
of them had got a bible or a prayer-book, 
and one of them produced a dirty little 
prayer-book. So he proposed to the cap- 
tain to have morning service, and they 
were all pleased, poor souls; it seemed not 
only something to occupy them, but the 
right sort of thing. So he read over the 
English morning service, and then some 
collects and hymns. He sang several 
hymns for them, to please them and they 
joined as well as they could. Then after 
that, it being almost a dead calm, he and 
Crayshaw laid themselves down in the 
sun; and if you'll believe me, they both 
fell sound asleep, and slept as soundly as 
they could have done in their berths, and 
I think as sweetly. 

“ That was something for us all to look 
at, and for some of us to wonder over. 

“The captain had his compass in his 
hand, and the great sail shifted and flapped. 
Another onion was served out all round, 
and the children had their paste again; 
they would have cried if they had been 
hungry, and none of us could have borne 
that, it lowered our courage so. 

“The baby had been a great pleasure 
and occupation to the poor women and 
girls. e was ten months old, and [ 
actually fancied that when he woke in the 
morning, after sleeping all night, he looked 
about him as if he had the wit to be sur- 
nga He spluttered a good deal over 

is paste, but yor made him eat it, and he 
crowed at the sails and the sparkles on the 
water and his little sisters almost all the 
morning. He was asleep now, and all was 
very still; but at last the captain, not 
without unwillingness, gave the order to 
haul down our sail. There was hardly a 
waft of air, he said; but what came being 
now off shore, down it must come. 

“Oh! you cannot think how much 
worse for us that quiet was than all the 
noise and fright and hurry that had gone 
before. 

“With the noise of hauling down the 
sail, Brandon and Crayshaw woke, shiv- 
ered a little, sat up, and glanced at one an- 
other. It always hurt me to see them do 
that,” he added, and paused. 

“Indeed, why should it have done?” I 
inquired. 

“ Well—yes, ma’am, thank you, I'll 
take some tea” (this was to Mrs. Brand, 
who came in and offered him a cup); “be- 
cause it made me feel that they knew theirs 
were the most valuable lives on the raft — 
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we were oldish, and they were in their 
prime, O these feet of mine! Iknow I 
shall never stand on them again.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed you will. We shall 

et into Valencia shortly, and you will 
Sao a surgeon; but tell me about the raft, 
—that seems to make you forget the 
ain.’’ 

“ Why, as I said, those two woke and 
looked about, and all seemed changed to 
them and to us; they were cold and hun- 
gry, and dirty, and wet; all the excite- 
ment was over, and they both were so stiff 
now that they could hardly drag them- 
selves upright. I could see, too, that they 
were sorely vexed to find that the sail was 
lowered. 

“ Brandon twisted himself round, that 
the women might not see his face; Cray- 
shaw made an inspection of the raft, and 
saw that she lay as still as a tub on a pond 
—made an inspection of the water, but 
not the remotest flutter of a sail could be 
seen anywhere. He looked for a moment 
dumbfounded, then he drew a diamond 
ring that he wore from his finger, and 
with a sort of rage of impatience chucked 
it into the sea. 

“Nobody but the captain and [ saw the 
action, unless Brandon did. I saw the lit- 
tle sparkle flash and go down. Then he 


looked up, and catching the captain’s eye 
he said, for an excuse, ‘It cut my hand 
last night; 1 — I have a right to 


fling it away, if I chose.’ 

“*Well,’ answered the captain, ‘my 
opinion is contrairy to that.’ 

“¢T should like to fling myself after it, 
I know,’ Crayshaw went on, in a bitter 
tone, poor fellow, but speaking low. 

“*Well,’ replied the captain; ‘and for 
aught you know, sir, so should I, but my 
couscience is clean contrairy to that sort 
of thing. It wouldn’t square with what I 
have to do. 

“*T have ncthing to do,’ said Crayshaw. 

“ The captain put his hand in his coat 

ocket and pulled out a parcel. ‘Mr. 

ickson,’ said he, ‘if these two gentlemen 
air agreeable, will you serve out an onion 
to each of ’em, for they’ve not had their 
rations. And, gentlemen,’ said he, looking 
straight at Crayshaw, ‘you air always in 
such spirits as I've never found opportu- 
nity hitherto to put in a word; but now, 
if you air agreeable. I propose a smoke ;’ 
with that he opened the parcel, and there 
were enough cigars in it for every man to 
have one, and there was one over. The 
sailors would rather by half have had a 
pipe, but oh! how glad we all were of 
those whiffs of comfort, —they seemed to 
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put heart into us, and after that Crayshaw 
said he thought the onions smelt rather 
relishing, and ate his; Brandon had got 
one down already without the least ado. 
Now it seems odd to you, I dare say, when 
we were at that pass — no signs of rescue, 
and hardly anything to eat—that we 
should have cared about te eating of an 
onion.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I should have expected 
that you would all have been more fright- 
ened — more serious.” 

“Ah! well, that stage came next; it 
had fallen perfectly calm,and now a fog 
came up and wrapped itself over us, so 
as we could-hardly see from one end of 
the raft to the other. As long as the v4 
tain’s steady face could be seen the girls 
could keep quiet, but when it grew dim in 
the mist they got afraid; first one began 
to fret, and then another. Crayshaw was 
himself again, and he scolded and joked 
and encouraged as well as he could, but 
all to no purpose; ‘we wern’t making a 
mite of way, they knew; they should all 
go down to the bottom or be starved; 
they hadn’t been half such good girls as 
they could ha’ wished to be if they had 
but know’d how it would end,’ and with 
that they began to talk about their sins, 
and next about their souls! Crayshaw 
turned himself round then, for he knew 
he was done for. And Brandon said, if we 
would light the-lamp he would have an- 
other service. They were all in a terrible 
fuss by that time, sobbing and wringing 
their hands, but he managed to get the 
command; and when they cried out that 
he must pray for them as he did by the 
poor lady that died on board, he said, 
quite cheerfully, yes, he would, — there 
could not be a better time. Well,I know 
the captain was as frightened as could be; 
their crying and their talk made him 
groan and wipe his forehead as the burn- 
ing ship never did. ‘Good God, Mr. Bran- 
don,’ said he, ‘if anything can be done, 
you air the man todo it; won’t you act 
parson and tell ’em they’re all right?’ 

“T was nearly used up by that time and 
lay still, but I got aware by degrees that 
Brandon was half reading, half discours- 
ing to them, talking about the love of 
God to man, if you'll believe me. My 
word! he almost made out it was well for 
them that they were sinners, because it 
was for such, said he, that the Son of God 
had died.” 

“ Don’t you think he was right ?” I said, 
observing that he paused and seemed to 
reflect. “The womea and girls were 
dreadfully frightened because they sudden- 
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ly felt that. they were sinners; how natu- 
ral, then, and how right to show that for 
sinners Christ had died.” 

“Well, I suppose it must have been 
right, for it answered; but I thought it 


strange when they all felt how hard it was /|u 


to go down —that he should talk about 
the love of God. . But,” he continued, 
“though I haven’t got religion myself, I 
agree that he behaved himself grandly. 
If he was a parson and preached any- 
where, I’d go twenty miles to hear him, 
not only for what he said, but because he 
had a voice that’s almost enough to charm 
up the dead. 

“He never said a word about death, ei- 
ther drowning or starvation. If Christ 
was here now, he asked them, standing on 
the raft, and they could see Him, should 
they be afraid to ask Him to forgive them 
and help them over their last trouble and 
take them home? Some of them said, 
‘No.’ ‘Well then, ask Him,’ says he; 
‘for He is here standing on the raft. I 
feel that He is, though I cannot see Him.’ 

“ And so then he began to pray. That 
sort of religion is not what I’ve been used 
to, but it seemed to warm my blood and 
make death bearable. He made out, you 
see, that Christ was the love of God wait- 
ing with us, till we were ready for Him. 
Well, I shouldn’t wonder if I’ve heard that 
said before ; but sitting still on the raft on 
the still water, and the still mist lying as 
thick over us as a shroud, lowered down 
ready because there’d be none to do it for 
us after death, it sounded different, and I 
calculate you'll not be sorry to hear that 
before I went off into a faint, as I did from 
hunger and a sore fit of coughing, I made 
up a prayer myself and felt easier for 
it.” 


“You must have suffered more than any 
of them, you are such an invalid.” 

“ I don’t know about that. I had neither 
burns on me nor bruises, and I was not 
fatigued; I had only to lie still; and 
through all the faint or the sleep (part 
both, I guess) I heard him talking to them 
with a sweet man’s voice, always quite 
cheerful, and then I heard him sing for 
them, and then I grew quite inseusible. 

“1 believe it was pain that woke me at 
last, more than motion and noise. I sat 
up; there was a swaying and a surging of 
water, and the sea anchor was just about 
to be launched overboard. 

“ What is that like,do you say? Well, 
it’s something like a sort of a huge kite, 
weighted at one end so as to keep it up 
and down in the water; we were fastene 
to it by a rope about twenty fathoms long. 
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The object of it was to keep the raft end 
on to the sea.” 
“ Was that about midnight ?” I inquired. 
“T think so; the full moon was just go- 
ing down, and the sea had risen when I sat 


“Then you had the sail again, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Not so: a raft can only sail before the 
wind; and now the wind that had come 
up, suddenly pushing the mist before it, 
was from the south-east.” 

“Then I am afraid you were in worse 
case than ever ?” I observed. 

“No, not altogether, for at least we had 
something to do; we had to hold on and 
take care of the children. It is astonish- 
ing to me, considering all we went through, 
that the time seems so short. There was 
no reading, no praying, and no singing 
now, you may be sure. The baby cried 
and wailed all night, but the other chil- 
dren were tolerably quiet. We had hard- 
ly anything left by that time to give them, 
and they were perished with cold, and wet 
with the salt water. By eleven o'clock the 
women all tied themselves together, and, 
as well as we could hear ourselves speak, 
we shouted to them and to one another to 
keep up heart, for if we did not soon fall 
in with a sail we should be swamped, and 
then, we said, the Lord would have mercy 
on our souls. Oh, that was a dreadful 
day! but yet if it had to come over again 
I would rather go through with it than 
with the calm. i cannot speak of it any 
more, and these feet of mine shoot fire. 
The whole day long we were knocked 
about by the wind and drenched with rain 
and salt spray; sometimes the waves that 
struck us loosened a spar or plank and it 
was flung among us, striking us and loos- 
ening our hold. It was when one of those 
seas struck us that the baby got a blow; 
Brandon had it on his arm at the time, the 
poor women being all so spent with fatigue 
that they could not hold it. But I don’t 
remember much more, except that they 
lashed me to Crayshaw that he might hold 
me up —in short we were all knotted and 
held together round the spar that we set 
up for a mast, and how we got over the 
day I cannot say that Iknow. Yet, though 
I seemed to others to be insensible, I re- 
vived the instant I heard the captain call 
out that he saw a light. The carpenter 
roared out, ‘ A sail, a sail, right ahead,’ and 
a minute after we heard a rousing cheer.” 

“ And that lamp?” I inquired; “it was 
a cabin lamp, was it not ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered; “the captain al- 





lowed it on account of the infant. I no- 
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ticed it and brought it up, for I thought it 
would be a comfort, as it proved.” 

“ Did you bring it on board?” 

“TI can’t say; your people may have 
done so, they did everything for us.” 

“T hope it is not lost: I should like to 
have it.” 

“Would you, though? Well, you are a 
very nice girl, miss, I will say — not a bit 
of pride, uncommonly like an American !”’ 


From The Popular Science Review. 
ON THE TEMPERATURE AND MOVEMENTS 
OF THE DEEP SEA. 


BY DR. W. B. CARPENTER, F.B.S. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCZ OF A LECTURE DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES OF 
LEEDS, BRADFORD, AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
IN FEBRUARY 1872. 

Unt a recent period, the bottom of the 
Deep Sea has been — if I may make use of 
an Irish “ bull ”— an unknown land to us; 
for the means of research into its condi- 
tion were very unsatisfactory. For exam- 
ple, in the first place, with regard to tem- 

rature. If we let down a self-register- 
ing thermometer, which should give the 
lowest or the highest temperature which is 
there encountered, there is this source of 
error in the indications of the thermome- 
ter —that the enormous pressure of the 
water upon the glass bulb will very prob- 
ably so alter the shape of the bulb as to 
force up the mercury in the tube, so as to 
cause it to register a temperature several 
degrees higher than that which it actually 
encountered. Now it has only been re- 
cently —through the ingenious contriv- 
ance of my late excellent friend, Professor 

Miller, of King’s College — that this diffi- 

culty has been overcome. We found, on 

putting thermometers of ordinary con- 
struction into the water-chamber of an in- 
strument constructed on the principle of 
the Bramah press, with a powerful force- 
pump that should subject these thermom- 
eters to pressure of any amount up to 
three tons to the square inch, that the very 
best instruments that had been previously 
relied upon were raised from eight to ten 
degrees by the pressure of the water forced 
in; and we found that inferior thermome- 
ters, such as had been used in many deep- 
sea soundings on former occasions, were 
raised from twenty to fifty degrees. So 
that you see there is no reliance to be 
placed on any previous deep-sea soundings 
as to temperature, except in this, that we 
know that the error of their thermometers 
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could not have been Jess than a certain 
amount. For instance, when Sir James 
Ross and his companions carried on their 
deep soundings in the Southern seas, and 
found, as they very often did, at a depth of 
from 1,500 to 2,000 fathoms, that their 
thermometers indicated a temperature of 
39 or 40 degrees, we now know that the 
smallest error of their thermometers being 
seven or eight degrees at those depths, the 
true temperature could not have been 
higher than about 32 degrees — that is, 
about the freezing point of fresh water. 
The means which Professor Miller suggest- 
ed for overcoming this difficulty was ex- 
tremely simple. It was merely to enclose 
the bulb of the thermometer in an outer 
bulb, sealed round the neck, a space being 
left between the two bulbs. Now that 
+ ser was not left entirely empty; it was 
about three parts filled with fluid. You 
may ask, Why was the fluid introduced 
there? For this reason —if only air had 
been left in that space, the inner bulb 
would have been a very long time in tak- 
ing the temperature of the water round 
the outer bulb; the air being a bad con- 
ductor, it would have been necessary to 
allow the thermometer to remain perhaps 
an hour before the mercury or spirit of 
the inner bulb would have taken the tem- 
perature of the water outside ; but by in- 
troducing between the bulbs some spirit, 
that spirit conveyed the heat or the cold 
from the outer to the inner. Still the in- 
tervening space was not filled with the 
spirit, because if it had been, the pressure 
upon the outer bulb, and its consequent 
change of form, would have acted in the 
same manner upon the inner bulb; but by 
leaving void a part of that space, any re- 
duction in the capacity of the outer bulb 
which pressure might produce merely di- 
minished that void, and produced no alter- 
ation in the shape of the inner bulb. We 
subjected thermometers, which were thus 
protected, to the pressure of three tons to 
the square inch, and found that they did not 
rise more than about one degree; and that 
small rise was really due, we have reason 
to believe, to an increase of heat in the 
liquid occasioned by the pressure to which 
it was subjected. That is the mode in 
which the thermometer has been adapted 
to the purpose of obtaining the real tem- 
rature of the deepest ocean waters ; and 
[shall show you what very important in- 
formation we have derived from its use. 
The pressure which is caused by a col- 
umn of water of course varies with the 
height of the column — that is to say, with 
the depth of the water; and in round num- 
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bers we may say that at 800 fathoms the 
pressure of a column of water is one ton 
upon every square inch ; therefore, at 2,400 
fathoms, which was nearly the greatest 
depth to which our soundings extended, 
the pressure is three tons to the square 
inch; and that is just the pressure to 
which our thermometers had been tested. 
Therefore we know that we had within a 
degree (we always used two thermome- 
ters) the real temperature of the bottom 
of the ocean. Now I shall show you what 
very curious and important information 
we derived from ascertaining the tempera- 
ture, not only of the bottom of the ocean 
at different depths, but also of different 
portions of the column of water in goin 
down to the bottom. This we ascertaine 
by letting down our thermometers to a 
certain depth, and then taking them up; 
then letting them down to a greater depth ; 
and soon. In that manner we got what I 
term “serial soundings ” — that is, a series 
of temperatures of different depths in the 
same spot; and those corresponded very 
closely indeed with the bottom tempera- 
tures that we got at like varying depths. 
As arule, the lowest temperature was al- 
ways the bottom temperature. I shall 
presently explain to you how this comes 
to pass. 
ur first expedition was a very short 
one. We had very bad weather in a very 
stormy region, between the North of Scot- 
land and the Faroe Islands, and we were 
not able to make many soundings or many 
dredgings; and yet, by a piece of extraor- 
dinary good fortune, the temperatures of 
the soundings that we obtained were as 
curious a3 any we have obtained since; 
and they suggested to me a general doc- 
trine in regard to Oceanic Circulation, 
that all our subsequent researches have 
tended to confirm. The general facts of 
the case you will see by this map and the 
table by the side of it. Here isthe north 
point of Scotland, the Orkney Islands, and 
Stornoway, the little port of the Hebrides 
from which we started. Here are the 
Faroe Islands. This dotted line is what is 
called the “hundred fathom line” — that 
is, the line which bounds that curious 
latform, so to speak, of which the British 
slands constitute the highest part. So 
that dotted line around the Faroe Islands 
represents water which is under 100 fath- 
oms. Now between this and the Shetland 
Islands is a deep channel reaching down 
to 600 fathoms, which is a depth nearly 
equal to the height of Snowdon. Our 
soundings in the first expedition were 
made along this line, where we found, in a 





part of the channel, very low tempera- 
tures, such as 33, 32:2, and 32 degrees. 
But at the like depth in another part of 
this channel, the soundings, as marked in 
the upper part of the table, show a tem- 
perature of 45 to 48 degrees. Here was a 
very marked and curious contrast; for 
within a short distance of each other, in 
one instance only twenty miles apart, we 
found two very different climates at the 
same depth. 

Now the existence of these two very 
different climates showed itself, when we 
carefully worked it out afterwards, in two 
very distinct kinds of animal life, and in 
two very distinct kinds of deposit on the 
bottom of the ocean. I will first show 
how our next year’s work in the same re- 
gion filled up and completed this inquiry, 
and gave us some very curious points in 
addition. You may imagine with what in- 
terest we went over this ground again, 
provided with our superior thermometers ; 
for the first year’s work was done with the 
old thermometers, only the depths were 
not so great as seriously to interfere with 
their performance. And you will observe 
that whether those thermometers had been 
in error or not (which we did not know 
till we tried), the same effect would be 
produced in raising the mercury at 500 
fathoms, whether it was in the warm or 
the cold area; so that the difference of the 
warm and the cold— between about 32 
and 47 degrees — would be just the same. 
These themometers having been a couple 
or three degrees too high—as they 
proved to be — we found that the temper- 
ature of the first year, which had been 82°, 
became 380°, and that which had been 47° 
was really 45°. But the difference of 15 
degrees was exactly the same; and the 
conclusions at which we had originally ar- 
rived in regard to it were verified in the 
very careful, numerous, and elaborate in- 

uiries which we prosecuted over this area 
the next year. The most remarkable con- 
trasts of bottom-temperature were shown 
at different depths on the southern slope 
of the channel. Thus, at a depth of 190 
fathoms the temperature was 48°-6; whilst 
only eight miles to the north, where the 
depth had increased to 445 fathoms, the 
thermometer sank to 30°1; thus showing 
a difference of bottom-temperature to. the 
amount of 18° within that short distance, 
with a difference of only 255: fathoms in 
depth. 

Again, we took what I have-called “ se- 
rial soundings;’’ that is, we let down our 
thermometers at different depths, for in- 
stance at 50 fathoms, then at 100, then at 
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150, then at 200, then 250, and so on every 
50 fathoms; and the results we got are 
shown in the diagram,* which is so con- 
structed that a curve indicates the descent 
of the thermometer, and the depths are ex- 
pressed by the horizontal figures, which 
run from 50 to 100, 150, &c., marking every 
50 fathoms. 

In all this area, whether it was warm or 
cold at the bottom, we found nearly the 
same surface-temperature —a very curi- 
ous fact. If we went north it was a little 
less, and if south a little more; but about 
52 degrees was the average. We found 
that in all parts of this area the descent 
through the lowering of the thermometer 
in the first 150 fathoms was the same; 
and in the warm area, when we got below 
150 fathoms, there was very little more 
lowering of the temperature. You see 
that the line in the warm area continues 
nearly horizontal till we pass about 500 
fathoms; but from 150 to about 500 fath- 
oms there was very little lowering of the 
temperature, the reduction being from 52° 
at the surface to about 45° at 500 or 600 
fathoms. But now see what takes place 
in the cold area. This upper line, which 
at 100 fathoms is but a little below the 
other, begins to drop rapidly, so that at 
200 fathoms itis very decidedly below; and 
then it goes down still more rapidly, so 
that within 100 fathoms it dropped about 
15 degrees; and all the water in that par- 
ticular sounding below 300 fathoms was 
of a temperature below the freezing point 
of fresh water. The bottom was there 
struck at 384 fathoms; but in another 
part we got a much deeper sounding, 
down to 640 fathoms, which was taken at 
a point a good deal north: there the sur- 
face-temperature lowered to between 49 
and 50 degrees; it went down in much 
the same manner as in the other, until it 

ot to 350 fathoms, which was below the 
reezing point of fresh water; and from 
that point to the bottom (610 fathoms) 
was a river, so to speak, of glacial water 
nearly 2,000 feet deep — below the freez- 
ing point of fresh water. Now that was 
the very curious fact which our investiga- 
tions of this channel between the Farve 
Islands and Orkney and Shetland brought 
to our knowledge. That channel I have 
been accustomed to designate the “ Light- 
ning Channel,” “Lightning” being the 
name of the vessel assigned to us in our 
first expedition. This cold stream must 
have come straight into this channel from 

* We regret that we cannot sappotaes the dia- 


m, but think the text will be sufficiently intelligi- 
le without it. — Livine acg. 





the Polar area; but over it there was an- 
other stream proceeding north-east, con- 
sisting of water warmer than the normal 
water of the latitude; for this last would 
have been about 40°, while the tempera- 
ture of the surface was about 52°, and 
even at 509 fathoms it only sank to 45°. 
Now, then, what is the meaning of this? 
When I speak of a “stream” and “flow- 
ing,” you must understand that there is 
nothing like a visible movement. I say 
that this cold stream must be flowing, be- 
cause if it were not flowing it could not 
retain its temperature ; it would soon give 
up its warmth to the water above. It is 
quite a physical necessity that it should 
be in movement; and of course if it ‘is in 
motion, only by coming from the Polar 
area could it have brought this eold tem- 
perature with it, for at the bottom it was 
about 291-2 degrees. You are aware - 
that 32 degrees is the freezing point of 


fresh water; but it is not the freezing 


point of salt water. Sea water freezes at 
about 27°; if it is kept very still it will 
not freeze till 25°; and there is a most 
important difference in the condition of 
sea water and fresh water as regards tem- 

rature below 39-2 degrees. You all 
now perfectly well that when a frost acts 
upon the surface of a lake, river, or pond, 
the water freezes on the surface ; and if 
you put down a thermometer into the 
water below, you will find that its temper- 
ature is about 39 degrees. Now, why is 
this? You know that the ordinary rule 
of the contraction of water is that it 
shrinks, just like the mercury in a ther- 
mometer, with cold, and expands with 
heat. As it shrinks it becomes denser, 
and therefore heavier, bulk for bulk; con- 
sequently when a low atmospheric tem- 
perature is acting upon the surface of a 
pond or lake, the water as it is cooled at 
the surface becomes heavier and goes 
down. So it keeps on going down, while 
the warmer water beneath, which is light- 
er, comes up to the surface, till the whole 
is cooled down to about 39-2 degrees; 
but then continued cold does not produce 
the same effect, for below 39-2 the water 
begins to expand again, the greater cold 
making’ it ligiuter instead of heavier ; con- 
sequently the water which is cooled to he- 
low 39-2 degrees remains on the surface, 
and by continued exposure to the action 
of the cold atmosphere it freezes and forms 
a layer of ice. But that isnot the case 
with salt water. Sea water continues to 
contract down to its freezing point; the 
more itis cooled the heavier it becomes, 
because its bulk diminishes; it therefore 
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sinks in proportion to its degree of cold- 
ness ; a in this manner it is that the 
coldest water nearly always comes to be 
at the bottom. 

This has a most important relation to 
the doctrine of Submarine Climate. I 
have shown you here a sort of little com- 
pact pocket edition of a set of phenomena, 
which, as I am now going to explain, prob- 
ably prevails over the whole of our great 
Oceans. In our soundings a few months 
ago on the coast of Spain and Portugal, 
we came upon this fact; the surface tem- 

erature was very high, about 65 degrees; 
in the first 100 fathoms we lost about 10 
degrees of this, which we may call the 
super-heating of the surface, produced by 
the powerful rays of the midsummer sun. 
Then the temperature from a depth of 100 
fathoms down to 800 lowered very slowly, 
just as it does in the “ warm area; ” so that 
at 800 fathoms it only got down to 49 de- 
grees. But in the next 200 fathoms, be- 
tween 800 and 1,000, there was a loss of 9 
degrees, the temperature falling to 40; in 
another 100 fathoms, it fell another degree ; 
and over the deeper soundings which we 
took in the previous year, extending down 
to 2,435 fathoms, or nearly three miles — 
a depth about equal to the height of Mont 
Blanc — we got a temperature as low as 
36 1-2 degrees; and still lower tempera- 
tures have been obtained elsewhere, even 
near the Equator. The recent tempera- 
ture-soundings made by Commander Chim- 
mo with the “ protected ” thermometers, 
in Lat. 8° S. and Long. 95° E. have given 
35°.2 as the bottom-temperature at 1,806 
fathoms, and 33°.6 at 2,306 fathoms. Here, 
then, you see we have in our great Oceans 
a condition just comparable with that 
which we found in the Lightning Channel : 
first we have an upper stratum of warm 
water; then we have what I have desig- 
nated a “stratum of intermixture;”’ but 
below 1,000 fathoms, the water ranges 
from 39° nearly down to freezing point. 
Near the Pole it is quite down to freezing 
point; but when it is nearer the Equator, 
where it has had a long way to flow from 
the Pole, it will have acquired a certain 
slight degree of warmth; but still, you 
see, the finding a temperature of 33 or 35 
degrees under the Equator, shows clearly 
that that water must have come from one 
or other of the Poles. 

Let us now enquire what account can 
be given of this remarkable phenomenon. 
Here we have in the deep Oceanic basins 
this layer of water extending more than a 
mile deep — water which must have been 
derived from the Polar area. What account 


can we give of it? How does it come to 
be there? and how does it come to retain 
its low temperature? Now I think it may 
be said with perfect certainty, that it could 
not long retain its low temperature unless 
it was continually supplied from the Polar 
area. I will show you how this supply 
takes place. Here, for instance, in thie 
Lightning Channel, we found that we could 
distinctly trace it along near to the corner 
of the Faroe Banks; and though we had 
not the means (which I hope we may at 
some future time) of measuring its move- 
ment, yet by the nature of the bottom we 
felt pretty sure that it was a runnin 
stream, for the pebbles there instead of 
being angular were round— which you 
know is a distinct indication of a current. 
Well, then, we have every reason to believe 
that this stream ran on and discharged it- 
self into the great Atlantic basin. For 
about 100 miles to the westward of this 
there is a deep slope, going down to 1,500 
or 2,000 fathoms; and thus it would be 
one of the feeders, so to speak, of the 
great mass of Polar water in the Atlantic 
basin. Then between the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland there is a shallow bank; but 
between Iceland and Greenland, again, 
there is a wide and deep channel, through 
which a very large mass of Polar water 
can come down. And though no temper- 
ature-soundings have yet been made (so 
far as I am aware) in this channel, yet the 
character of the bottom, as shown in the 
“ Bull-dog” soundings, corresponded so 
closely with that of our own cold area, as 
to justify the belief that the deep water is 
glacial. Now water cannot be always 
flowing out of the Polar basin, without 
water from some other source flowing into 
it; so that if there is such an outflow at its 
bottom, the circulation must be completed 
by a constant inflow of surface-water. 
While, then, the deeper water is coming 
From the Pole, there must be surface-water 
going towards the Pole. 

You have all heard of the Gulf Stream. 
It is a great mass of water issuing from 
the Gulf of Mexico through the channel 
between the peninsula of Florida and the 
Bahama Islands, and flowing in a north- 
easterly direction. The very powerful 
current that passes through that narrow 
channel, flows at first at the rate of three 
or four miles an hour in a direction which 
carries it towards the Banks of Newfound- 
land and the Azores; and it is popularly 
believed to flow on towards the northern 
coast of the British Isles, and thence to 





Spitzbergen, Iceland, and even Nova Zem- 
bla. Now I have every reason to believe, 
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from careful inquiries lately made, that 
this Gulf Stream really has not much to 
do with the phenomena of which I have 
been telling you, and that its influence 
pretty much ceases not far to the eastward 
of the banks of Newfoundland. The Gulf 
Stream is part of the horizontal circulation 
in the North Atlantic. I think you will 
easily understand the difference between a 
horizontal circulation and a vertical circu- 
lation. Look at the wind ruffling the sur- 
face of apond. It blows the water ina 
particular direction, and produces little rip- 
ples. If it drives away the water, of course 
water must come in to fill up its = 
from some other part of the pond. That 
is a horizontal circulation; and the hori- 
zontal circulation in the Atlantic is pro- 
duced in this way. The Trade Winds are 
always blowing between the tropics from 
east to west; they move along an enor- 
mous mass of water, excesssively heated 
by the action of the sun, constituting the 
Boonies Current, and drive it into the 
Gulf of Mexico; it circulates there, and 
comes out from the Florida channel as a 
rapid current. But that rapid current, 
there is strong reason to believe, is not as 
deep as is commonly supposed; and the 
amount of the heat it carries has been 
very much over-estimated. As it passes 
along the coast of the United States (sep- 
arated from it by a current of cold water 
that comes down from the north), it 
—_ itself out, becoming proportionally 
thinner, and at the same time slackening 
in its rate of movement. Its temperature 
progressively falls, especially in winter; 
and when the stream is reduced to a mere 
surface-film, it cannot retain a tempera- 
ture much above that of the atmosphere. 
About half of it, when it comes to the 
Azores, or Western Islands, turns round 
again, goes near the African coast, and re- 
turns into the Equatorial Current; com- 
leting therefore one portion of the circu- 
fation I have spoken of. The other half 
goes on past the Banks of Newfoundland; 
there it meets the surface of the Arctic 
stream, which breaks it up or “ inter-digi- 
tates” with it— this word expressing an 
action like that of passing one set of fin- 
gers through another. I admit that a por- 
tion of the Gulf Stream goes north, but 
the greater part of it is stopped and 
cooled by this Polar current coming down; 
and it is the southward continuation of 
this cold surface-current from the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador, which gives 
the low winter temperature to the sea- 
board of the United States, and which 
forms the complement of the northern half 





of the Gulf Stream. It is known that 
Polar water also underlies the Gulf Stream ; 
for if yousend the thermometer sufficiently 
deep, = find a very low temperature 
beneath this extraordinary surface-current, 
even in the Florida channel. 

I have adverted to the Gulf Strean, be- 
cause I want to show the important influ- 
ence of the » movement of warm 
water of which I previously spoke, which 
is quite independent of the Gulf Stream. 
Suppose that the narrow peninsula of 
Mexico, or the narrowest part of it, the 
Isthmus of Panama, which connects North 
and South America, were broken through 
—as it will be in course of ages by the 
action of the sea—so that a free course 
should be given to the Equatorial current ; 
it would then go right through into the 
Pacific Ocean, and we should have no Gulf 
Stream at all. But even in that case, I 
think our climate would not suffer so much 
as most persons believe; because though 
we heal ieee some portion of our warm 
south-westerly winds, this constant flow 
of warm water which is taking place in 
the whole mass of the North Atlantic — 
from the southerly area directly towards 
the north and north-east, so as to enter the 
Polar area— will still continue, carrying 
with it a temperature which, taken alto- 
gether, is very much greater than that of 
the Gulf Stream. For the last we know 
definitely of the Gulf Stream shows that 
it is thinned off to a Jayer of certainly not 
more than 50 fathoms, and perhaps less, 
and reduced to a temperature of about 65 
degrees ; whereas this great slowly-moving 
mass of water carries a temperature higher 
than the temperature of the latitude down 
to 500 or 600 fathoms’ depth; and as the 
surface is cooled, warm water from below 
will come up to take its place; and in this - 
manner will carry into the Polar area a 
great body of heat derived from the gen- 
eral surface of the Temperate and Tropical 
oceans. And this I believe has taken place 
in all Geological periods, quite irrespective 
of any sucb local accidents as those which 
a the Gulf Stream. There must 

ave been in all Geological periods a move- 
ment of this warmer water from the Equa- 
torial towards the Polar area, and con- 
versely (and this is most important 
geologically) a movement of cold water in 
the depths of the oceanic basins, from the 
Polar towards the Equatorial area, bring- 
ing with it the characteristic animals of 
the Polar climate. 

But you will ask, and very properly, 
“What evidence have you of this move- 
ment?” and “ What produces this move- 
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“ment?” Now, the evidence of such a to be influenced by what is called the “in 
movement lies in the fact that cold water | ternal heat of the earth,” which you expe- 
could not remain cold water at the bottom rience when you go down into a deep coal- 
of these Oceanic basins, if the supply were’ pit, for instance, or which shows itself in 
not kept up from the cold basins at the! the hot water from very deep springs ; and 
Poles. I will give you an illustration.) at that depth they are covered with a layer 
We were at work this last summer in the| of earth which is a sufficiently bad con- 
Mediterranean; and we found its condi-| ductor to prevent their being much influ- 





tion most curiously different in regard to 
temperature from the condition of the 
Atlantic. The Mediterranean is a basin 
which, to use a Scotch word, is “ self-con- 


enced by season changes; they therefore 
take the permanent temperature of the crust 
of the earth, and that permanent tempera- 
ture in Central Europe is found to be about 








tained ;” it is shut in almost entirely, the | 51, 52, or 53 degrees. Now I found that 
Strait of Gibraltar being its only commu-| there was a cave in a little island which we 
nication with the outside; and that Strait | visited between Sicily and the coast of 
is so shallow at its outlet, that no commu-| Africa, which has the reputation of being 
nication between the deep water of the| “icy cold.” I was very anxious to visit it, 
Mediterranean and that of the Atlantic! but circumstances did not allow of our 
can possibly take place. The Mediterra-| doing so; however, I had afterwards the 
nean goes down in some parts td a depth | opportunity of learning that the tempera- 
of 2,000 fathoms: we ourselves sounded to, ture of this cave is 54° through the whole 
above 1,700, that is from about 11,000 to | year. Then a Maltese gentleman, the col- 
12,000 feet. We found the surface very lector of customs at Valetta, a very intelli- 
hot, being there in August and September; | gent and well-informed man, told me that 


the temperature of the surface of the sea 
rose to 78 degrees in some instances. But 
we found that hot temperature limited to 
a very shallow layer indeed; we lost 10 
or 15 degrees of that heat in 30 fathoms ; 


at a depth of 30 fathoms we found the tem- | 


perature perhaps 63, or sometimes as low 
as 60 degrees. Then a further loss of tem- 
perature would be experienced in going 
down to 100 fathoms. At that depth we 
came almost invariably to 54 or 55 degrees ; 
and whatever was the temperature at 100 
fathoms, that it was down to the very bot- 
tom ; depth there made no difference at all ; 
if it was 55 degrees at 100 fathoms it would 
be 55 at 1,700 fathoms; and if it was 56 
degrees at 100 fathoms it would be the 
same at the greatest depth. There was 
a little difference in different parts of 
the area, which can be explained by local 
causes; but, as a rule, whatever the tem- 
perature was at 100 fathoms, that it was at 
the bottom. 

Now what is the cause of this difference 
between the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic? Ina basin of very great depth, like 
the Mediterranean, why should the tem- 


|it is the practice among the natives to let 
down their wine to cool it in the deep tanks 
which they have excavated in the rock. I 
asked him if he happened to know the tem- 
perature in these deep tanks, and he said, 
“Yes, it is 54 degrees.” So you see we 
have several pieces of confirmatory evi- 
dence, showing us that the bottom-water 
of the Mediterranean takes exactly the 
temperature of the crust of the earth on 
which it rests. 

If, then, it were not for the vertical circu~ 
lation of the water in our great Oceanic- 
basins, the temperature of the bottom of 
the Atlantic would be 55°, like that of the- 
Mediterranean within the Strait of Gibral-. 
tar. But see what we get a little outside 
that basin. Near the coast of Spain, only 
100 or 200 miles from Gibraltar, we found: 
the temperature 49° at 800 fathoms, and: 
we got down to 39° at 1,100 fathoms. 
Now this shows perfectly clearly that such 
a low temperature could only be sustained 
by a constant flow of water from the Polar 
basin towards this southern region. Then, 
as I have shown you, that outflow could 
not continue without an inflow into the 








perature be thus curiously uniform ? Sim-) Polar basin. And that brings me to»show 
ply because it is entirely cut off from this you what is the force that maintains this 
General Oceanic Circulation, so that the’ circulation. It is produced by the-con- 
water takes the temperature of the crust/ tinual cooling of the water which: flows 
of the earth at that porticular part. I' into the Polar area; for it becomes heavier 
will give you some curious evidence that! and falls to the bottom, displacing the 
such is the case. Thermometers buried! water previously there, pushing it away as 
deep in the soil in Central Europe are! it were. Thus, there is a constant sinking 
found to vary very little indeed during the| of water in the Polar area exposed' to:a 
different seasons. At about 20 or 30 feet much colder atmosphere; for every fresh 
from the surface they are not deep enough layer of water that comes in. from) the 
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warmer sea around is cooled in its turn; 
it then sinks, and goes down, down, down ; 
and this colder and denser water creeps 
gradually along the deepest parts of the 
great Atlantic basin, and now and then, by 
some peculiar conformation of the bottom, 
it will come nearer to the surface, as it | 


the points bearing upon it. I have taken 
the opinion of some of the most eminent 
Mathematicians and Physicists of this 
country, with regard to the validity of the 
principles I have advanced; and I am glad 


‘to say that I do not bring them forward 


merely on my own authority, but am as- 


does in this Lightning Channel. If we are’ sured that this doctrine will stand the test 
ever able to trace the Lightning Channel of very rigid inquiry. A short time before 
further north, it will be a most interesting | the death of Sir John Herschel, I had the 
point to determine what it is that sends! satisfaction of receiving a letter from him, 
up the cold water so much nearer the sur-! fully accepting the doctrine I have pro- 
face there than it has been found anywhere | pounded; and his acceptance is the more 
else in the same latitude. But we have a significant, since he had previously repudi- 
parallel fact in the case of Gibraltar, where | ated the doctrine of Captain Maury, that 
I have lately been able to prove very dis-/ an Oveanio Circulation (of which he re- 
tinctly that the water from the deeper por-! garded the Gulf Stream as a part) is main- 
tion of the Mediterranean basin is passing | tained by the expansion produced by Equa- 





as an under-current outwards through the | 
shallowest part of the Strait, beneath the 
surface-current that is continually flowing 
inwards from the Atlantic. Thus, then, ; 
you see what is the moving force. It is 
this constant reduction of temperature, | 
which increases the density of the water 
and disturbs the equilibrium too. Sup-' 
pose we had a Polar column of water of a 
certain height at this end of the room, and 
an Equatorial column at the other end. 
As this Polar column is cooled down, it 
contracts and becomes denser; thus its 
level is lowered, and the water will flow 
towards its surface to bring up that level. 
When this column of dense Polar water has 
on the top of it the additional water which 
has flowed in to maintain the level of that 
column, it becomes considerably heavier 
than the corresponding Equatorial column | 
at the other end. What is the conse- 
quence? Why, that a portion of the lower 
of it must flow away. Thus there will 
e a tendency to a renewed lowering of 
the level, which must draw in water from 
the Equatorial region; and there will al- 
ways be, as that water flows in and is 
cooled down, a tendency to the mainten- 
ance of a greater weight or downward 
pressure of water in the Polar area; so by 
these two influences — the lowering of the 
level, and the increase of the density of 
the column — we have this constant dis- 
turbance of level and disturbance of equi- 
librium, producing an inflow from the 
Equatorial towards the Polar regions on 
the surface, and an outflow from the Polar 
towards the Equatorial area at the bottom. 
This is the doctrine of the General 
Oceanic Circulation to which I have been 
led. I say “I,” because it has happened 
that I have been the member of the Expe- 
dition to whose share this part of the in- 
quiry fell, and I have applied myself to all 








torial heat. 

“ Assuredly,” wrote Sir John Herschel, 
“after well considering all you say, as well 
as the common sense of the matter, and 
the experience of our hot water circula- 
tion-pipes in our greenhouses, &c., there 
is no refusing to admit that an Oceanic 
circulation of some sort must arise from 
mere Heat, Cold, and Evaporation, as vere 
cause ; and you have brought forward with 
singular emphasis the more powerful action 
of the Polar Cold, or rather the more in- 
tense action, as its maximum effect is lim- 
ited to a much smaller area than that of 
the maximum of Equatorial Heat. The 
action of the Trade and Counter-trade 
Winds in like manner cannot be ignored ; 
and henceforward the question of Ocean- 
currents will have to be considered under 
a twofold point of view” —namely, as he 
goes on to explain, the horizontal circula- 
tion produced by the action of Wind on 
the surface, and the vertical circulation de- 
pendent on opposition of Temperature. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society I was enabled, by the kindness of 
Dr. Odling, to exhibit an illustrative ex- 
periment, which was considered extremely 
satisfactory ; and I think I can explain it to 
you in such a manner that you will easily 
understand its value. We had a trough, 
with plate-glass sides, about six feet long 


and a foot deep, and the sides not more 


than one inch from each other. At one 
end “of this trough a piece of ice was 
wedged in between the two sides; that 
represented the Polar area. At the other 
end we applied heat at the surface, not at 
the bottom —to imitate the exact condi- 
tions of the case — the heat being applied 
by a bar of metal which was laid on the 
surface of the water, and then carried over 
the end of the trough and. heated by a 
spirit lamp ; that represented the Equato- 
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rial area. Then we put in some colouring 
matter, red at the warm end, and blue at 
the cold end. What happened? The 
water tinged with blue put in at the sur- 
face of the Polar area, being chilled by 
contact with the ice, immediately fell down 
to the bottom; it then crept slowly along 
the bottom of the trough, and at the Equa- 
torial end it gradually rose towards the 
surface ; and, having done so, it gradually 
returned along the surface to the point 
from which it started. The red followed 
the same course as the blue, but started 


from a different point. It crept on. the | 


surface from the Equatorial to the Polar 
end, and there fell to the bottom, just as 
the blue had done, and formed another 
stratum, creeping along the bottom and 
coming again to the surface. Each colour 
made a distinct circulation during the half 
hour in which the audience had this exper- 
iment in view.— Now that was a very 
beautiful experiment; and I can myself 
see no flaw in the application of the argu- 
ment, that what is true on a small scale in 
this trough is true of a mass of water ex- 
tending from the Equatorial to the Polar 
area. 

Lastly, let us return for a moment to 
the subject of Deep-sea Climates. You 
see that this vertical circulation is a great 
Cosmical matter — not a mere local phe- 
nomenon, and not confined to the present 
time as the Gulf Stream is. It is a phe- 
nomenon which must have had its place in 
all Geological history. The Gulf Stream, 
and the superficial Arctic current which 
brings its water back again, constitute a 
horizontal circulation, the continuance of 





which depends on the interruption of the 
Equatorial Current by the coast-line of 
Central America. But wherever there 
were deep seas, and the Polar water and 
Equatorial areas were in communication, 
there must have always been this vertical 
circulation. 

One very curious consequence of this 
vertical circulation, which I believe to be 
very important in relation to the Life of 
the ocean, is this—that by its means, if 
this doctrine be true, every drop of water 
in the ocean will, in its turn, be brought 
from the bottom and exposed to the sur- 
face. Now, in the Mediterranean there is 
no such circulation; and we found in the 
great depths of the Mediterranean an ex- 
traordinary paucity of animal life, instead 
of ae the abundance which we en- 
countered in the great depths of the At- 
lantic. I will not say that this is the sole 
cause of the difference, but it has a good 
deal to do with it. These depths are stag- 
nant; there is nothing to change them; 
for they are completely cut off from the 
depths of the Atlantic; and the only ver- 
tical circulation to which they are subject 
consists in the descent of water which has 
been concentrated by evaporation on the 
surface, and which, becoming heavier by 
concentration, will go down, but will soon 
diffuse its excess of salt, so as not to reach 
any great depth. Thus itis obvious that 
the condition of any “self-contained” ba- 
sin, like the Mediterranean, must be ex- 
tremely different Biologically, and there- 
fore Geologically, from that of an Oceanic 
basin forming pa of the great Water- 
system of the globe. 





Tue American Journal of Science and Arts 
gives an extract from a letter from Dr. Janssen 
to Prof. Newton, in which occurs the following 
interesting passage:—‘* My observations prove 
that, independently of the cosmical matter 
which should be found near the sun, there ex- 
ists about the body an atmosphere of great ex- 
tent, exceedingly rare, and with a hydrogen 
base. This atmosphere, which doubtless forms 
the last gaseous envelope of the sun, is fed from 
the matter of the protuberances which is shot 
up with great violence from the interior of the 
photosphere. But it is distinguished from the 
chromosphere and the protuberances by a much 
smaller density, a lower temperature, and, per- 
haps, by the presence of certain different gases,”* 
Janssen proposes to call this the ‘‘ coronal at- 
mosphere,”’ as he considers it to produce a large 
portion of the phenomena of the solar corona. 





New Tarory or THe Ratriesnake. — It has 
long been urged as an objection to the theory of 
natural selection that the tail-appendage of the 
rattlesuake must be injurious to, the animal by 
attracting to it the notice of its enemies. Pro- 
fessor Shaler has however observed that the 
noise of the rattle is scarcely distinguishable from 
the sound made by an American species of Ci- 
cada; and he conjectures that the object of the 
rattle is to attract within reach of the snake the 
birds which naturally feed upon the Cicada, 
This he considers to be the explanation of the 
mode in which birds are seen to flutter round a 
rattlesnake, without calling into play the unrea- 
sonable theory of fascination. A formidable ob- 
jection to the universality of the principle of 
natural selection is thus removed, Professor 
Shaler’s paper will be found in the American 
Naturalist for January. Academy, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A BREATHLESS DISINTER MENT. 


By this time we were up to all the ins 
and outs of everything. Asailor has such 
a knowledge of knots, and the clever art 
of splicing, that you cannot play loose 
tricks, in trying on a yarn with him. Jer- 
ry Toms and I were ready, long before 
that day was out, to tie up our minds in a 
how-line knot, and never more undo them. 
Jerry went even beyond my views, as was 
sure to be, because . knew so much less 
of the matter; he would have it that Par- 
son Chowne had choked the two children 
without any aid, and then in hatred and 
mockery of the noble British uniform, 
had buried them deep in Braunton Bur- 
rows, wearing a cocked for a shovel hat, 
purely by way of outrage. 

On the other hand, while I agreed with 
Jerry up to a certain distance, I knew 
more of Parson Chowne (whom he never 
had set eyes upon) than to listen to such 
rubbish. And while we agreed in the 
main so truly, and thoroughly praised 
each other’s wisdom, all the people in the 
house made so highly much of us, that 
Jerry forgot the true line of reasoning, 
even before nine o’clock at night, and dis- 
sented from my conclusions so widely, 
and with so much arrogance, that it did 
not grieve me (after he got up) to have 
knocked him down like a ninepin. 

However, in the morning he was all 
right, and being informed upon every side 
that the cook did it with the rolling-pin, he 
acknowledged the justice of it, having 

aid more attention to her than a married 
Tady might approve, though parted from 
her husband. However, she forgave him 
nobly, and he did the same to her; and I, 
with all my knowledge of women, made 
avowal in the presence of the lady-house- 
keeper, that my only uneasiness was to be 
certain whether I ought to admire the 
more the behaviour on her part or on his. 
And the cook had no certainty in the 
morning, exactly what she might have 
done. 

This little matter made a stir far beyond 
its value ; and having some knowledge of 
British nature, I proposed to the comita- 
tus, with deference both to the cook and 
house-keeper, also a glance at the first 
housemaid, that we should right all misun- 
derstanding by dining together comforta- 
bly, an hour before the usual time. Be- 
cause, as I clearly expressed it, yet most 
inoffensively, our breakfast had been 





ruined by a piece, I might say, of miscon- 
struction overnight between two admira- 
ble persons. And Heaviside came in just 
then, and put the cap on all of it, by say- 
ing that true sailors were the greatest of 
all sportsmen ; therefore, in honour of our 
arrival, he had asked, and got leave from 
the gamekeepers, to give a great rabbit- 
ing that afternoon down on Braunton Bur- 
rows; and he hoped that Mistress Cock- 
hanterbury, being the lady-housekeeper, 
would grace the scene with her presence, 
and let every maid come to the utmost. 

Heaviside’s speech, though nothing in 
itself, neither displaying any manner 
at all, was received with the hottest ap- 
plause; and for some time Jerry and 
had to look at one another, without any 
woman to notice us. We made allowance 
for this, of course, although we did not 
like it. For, after all, who was Heaviside ? 
But we felt so sorely the ill effect of the ab- 
sence of perfect harmony upon the pre- 
ceding evening (when all our male mem- 
bers of the human race took more or less 
the marks of knuckles), that a sense of 
stiffness helped us to make no objection to 
anything. And tenfold thus, when we saw 
how the maids had made up their minds for 
frolicking. These young things must have 
their way, as well as the nobler lot of us: 
for they really have not so very much 
less of mind than higher women have; 
and they feel what a woman i; too well to 
push themselves forward. They know 
their place, and they like their place, and 
they tempt us down into it. 

Be that either way —and now unwo- 
manly women waste their good brains up- 
on a trifle of this kind — rabbiting was to 
be our sport ; and no sooner was the dinner 
done, and ten minutes given to the maids 
to dress, than every dog on the premises 
worth his salt was whistled for. tt would 
have amused you to see the maids, or I 
might say all the womankind, coming out 
with their best things on, and their hair 
done up, and all pretending never even to 
have seen a looking-glass. 

Madame Heaviside (as she commanded 
all people to entitle her) was of the 
whole the very grandest as regards ap- 
pearance. Also in manner and carrying 
on; but of this I have no time to speak. 
Enough that the former Naval Instructor 
thought it wiser to keep his own place, and 
let her flirt with the gamekeepers. We had 
dogs, and ferrets, and net:, and spades, and 
guns for those who were clever enough to 
keep from letting them off at all, and to 
frighten the women without any harm. 
There must have been five-and-twenty of 
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us in number all together, besides at least 
a score of children who ran down from 
Braunton village, when they saw what we 
were at. There was no restraint laid up- 
on us by any presence of the gentry, for 
Sir Philip was not in the humour for sport, 
and the Squire of course kept himself to 
his room; and as for the Captain, we had 
no token of his return from South Devon 
et. 
Therefore we had the most wonderful 
fun, enjoying the wildness of the place, 
and the freshness of the river air, and the 
wilfulness of the sandhills, also the hide- 
and-seek of the rushes, and the many ups 
and downs and pleasure of helping the 
young women in and out, also how these 
latter got (if they had any limbs they were 
roud of ) into rabbit-holes on a to 
be lifted out of them, and fill the rosettes 
of their shoes, and have them dusted by a 
naval man’s very best pocket-handkerchief 
— together with a difficulty of standing on 
one foot while doing it, or having it done 
to them, and a fear of breathing too much 
out — after onion-sauce at dinner-time — 
which made their figures look beautiful. 
Enough that I took my choice among them, 
for consideration; and jotted down the 
names of three, who must have some cash 
from their petticoats. Let nobody for a 
moment dream that I started with this in- 
tention. The rest of my life was to be de- 
voted to the Royal Navy, if only a hot war 
should come again; of which we already 
felt simmerings. But I could not regard 
all these things, after so many years at sea, 
without some desire for further acquaint- 
ance with the meaning of everything. At 
sea we forgeta great deal of their ways. 
When we come ashore — there they are 
again ! 

This isa very childish thing for a man 
like me to think of. Nevertheless I do fall 
back from perfect propriety sometimes; 
never as regards money; but when my 
feelings are touched by the way in which 
superior young women try to catch me; or 
when my opinion is asked conscientiously 
as to cordials. And this same afternoon 
the noble clearness of the sun and air, and 
the sound of merry voices glancing where 
all the world (unless it were soft sand) 
would have echoed them, and the sense of 
going sporting — which is half the game of 
it — these and other things, as well as the 
fatness of the rabbits’ backs, and great 
skill not to bruise them, led the whole of 
us, more or less, into contemplation of Na- 
ture’s beauties. We must have killed 
more than a hundred and fifty coneys, in 
one way and another, when Heaviside 
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came up, almost ata run, to a hill where 
Jerry Toms and I were sitting down, to 
look about a bit, and to let the young wo- 
men admire us. 

“ What's the matter?” said I, not liking 
to be interrupted thus. ; 
“Matter enough,” he panted out; 
“where is Madame? The Lord keep her 

away.” 

“Madame is gone down to the cave in 
the sand,” said | ell though I frowned at 
him, “together with that handsome fellow 
—I forget his name —underkeeper they 
call him.” 

“Hurrah, my hearties!” cried Heavi- 
side; “ that is luck, and no mistake. Now 
lend a hand, every lubber of you. Her 
pet dog Snap is in the sand; ‘with the 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot,’ if we take 
long to get him out again.” 

We knew what he meant; for several 
dogs of an over-zealous character had been 
smothered in and buried in the rabbit- 
galleries, through the stupidity of people 
who crowded upon the cone over them. 
Some had been dug out alive, and some 
dead, according to what their Inck was. 
And now we were bound to dig out poor 
Snap, and woe to us all if we found him 
dead ! 

I took the biggest spade, as well as the 
entire command of all of them, and we 
started at quick step for the place which 
Heaviside pointed out tous. He told us, 
so far as his breath allowed, that his small 
brown terror Snap had found a rabbit of 
tender age hiding in a tuft of rushes. 
Snap put all speed on at once, but young 
bunny had the heels of him, and flipped up 
her tail at the mouth of a hole, with an 
air of defiance which provoked Snap be- 
yond all discretion. He scarcely stopped 
to think before he plunged with a yelp in- 
to the hole, while another and a wiser dog 
came up, and shook his ears at it. Fora 
little while they heard poor Snap working 
away in great ectasy, scratching at narrow 
turns, and yelping when he almost got 
hold of fur. Heaviside stood, in his heavy 
way, whistling into the entrance-hole, 
which went down from a steep ascent with 
a tuft of rushes over it. But Snap was a 
great deal too gamesome a dog to come 

ack — even if he heard him. Meanwhile 
alot of bulky fellows, who could do no 
more than clap their hands, got on the 
brow of the burrow and stamped, and 
shouted to Snap to dig deeper. Then ofa 
sudden the whole hill slided, as a hollow 
fire does, and cast a great part of itself in- 
to a deep gully on the north of it. And 
those great louts who had sent it down so, 
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found it very hard (and never deserved) to 
get their legs out. 

No wonder that Heaviside had made 
such a run to come and fetch us. For 
Snap must be now many feet underground 
and the Naval Instructor knew what it 
would be to go home to Nanette without 
him. He stood above the slip and listened, 
and there was no bark of Snap; while to 
my mind came back strangely thoughts of 
the five poor sons of Sker, and of the little 
one dwelling in sand, forlorn and aban- 
doned Bardie. 

“ Dig away, my lads, dig away!” I cried 
from force of memory, and setting exam- 

le to every one; “I have seen a thing 
ike this before; it only wants — dig- 
ging.” We dug and dug, and drove our 
pit through several decks of rabbit-berths ; 
and still I cried “Dig on, dig on, my 
lads!” although they said it was hopeless. 
Then oalibealy some one struck some- 
thing hard, and cried “ Halloa!”’ and 
frightened us. We crowded round, and I 
took the lead, and made the rest keep 
back from me, in right of superior disci- 
line. And thence I heaved out a beauti- 
ul cocked-hat of a British Captain of the 
Royal Navy, with Snap inside of it, and not 
quite dead ! 

Such a cheer and sound arose (the mo- 
ment that Snap gave a little sniff), from 
universal excitement and joy, with Heavi- 
side at the head of it, that I feared to be 
hoisted quite out of the hole, and mounted 
on human shoulders. This I like well 
enough now and then, having many a time 
deserved without altogether ensuing it; 
but I could not stop to think of any pri- 
vate triumph now. The whole of my heart 
was hot inside me, through what I was 
thinking of. 

That poor honest fellow, who so es- 
chewed the adornment of the outward man 
and carried out pure Christianity so as to 
take no heed of what he wore, or whether 
he wore anything whatever; yet who 
really felt for people of a weaker cultiva- 
tion, to such an extreme that he hardly 
ever went about by day much, — this noble 
man had given evidence such as no man, 
who had lost respect by keeping a tailor, 
could doubt of. In itself, it was perspicu- 
ous; and so was the witness, before 
he put up with a sack, in order to tender 
it. 


The whole force of this broke upon me 
now; while the others were showing the 
hat round, or blowing into the little dog’s 
nostrils, and with a rabbit’s tail tickling 
him; because ina single glance I had seen 
that the hat was our Captain Bampfylde’s. 
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And then I thought of old Sir Philip, strid 
ing sadly along these burrows, for ever 
seeking something. “ Dig away, dig away, 
my lads. Never mind the little dog. Let 
the maidens:see to him. Under our feet 
there is something now, worth a hundred 
thousand dogs.” All the people stood and 
stared, and thought that I was off my wits; 
and but for my uniform, not one would 
ever have stopped to hearken me. It was 
useless to speak to Heaviside. The whole 
of his mind was exhausted by anxiety as 
to his wife’s little dog. No sleep could he 
see before him for at least three lunar 
months, unless little Snap came round 
again. SolI had to rely on myself alone, 
and Jerry Toms, and two gamekeepers. 

All these were for giving up; be- 
cause I can tell you it is no joke to 
throw out spadeful after spadeful of this 
heavy deceitful sand, with half of it 
coming back into the hole; and the 
place where you stand not steadfast. 
And the rushes were combing darkly over 
us showing their ginger-coloured roots, 
and with tufts of jagged eyebrows threat- 
ening overwhelmment. For our lives we 
worked away — with me (as seems to be 
my fate) compelled to be the master —and 
all the people looking down, and ready to 
revile us, if we could not find a stirring 
thing. But, we did not find a stirring 
thing, exactly as I will tell you. 

For suddenly my spade struck some- 
thing soft, and which returned no sound, 
and yet was fine enough to stop, or at any 
rate to clog the tool. Although it was 
scarcely twilight yet, and many people 
stood around us, a feeling not of fear so 
much as horror seized upon me. Because 
this was not like the case of digging out 
poor bodies smothered by accident or the 
will of God, but was something far more 
dreadful; proof, to wit, of atrocious mur- 
der done by villany of mankind upon two 
little helpless babes. So that I scarce 
could hold the spade, when a piece of 
white linen appeared through the sand, 
and then some tresses of long fair hair, 
and then two little hands crossed on the 
breast, and a set of small toes sticking up- 
wards. And close at hand lay another 
young body, of about'the same size, ora 
trifle larger. 

At this terrible sight, the deepest breath 
of awe drew through all of us, and several of 


‘the women upon the hill shrieked and 


dropped and the children fled, and the men 
feared to come any nearer. Even my three 
or four fellow-diggers leaped from the hole 
with alacrity, leaving me all by myself to 
go on with this piteous disinterment. For 
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a moment I trembled too much to do so, 
and leaned on my spade in the dusky 

ave, watching the poor little things, and 
oath to break with sacrilegious hands 
such innocent and eternal rest. “ Ye pure 
and stainless souls,” I cried, “hovering 
even now above us, in your guardian an- 
gel’s arms, and appealing for judgment on 
your icy-hearted murderer, pardon me 
for thus invading, in the sacred cause of 
justice, the calm sleep of your tene- 
ments.” 

In this sad and solemn moment, with all 
the best spectators moved to tears by my 
deep eloquence, as well as their own rich 
sympathies, it struck me that the legs of 
one of the corpses stuck up rather 
strangely. I had not been taken aback, 
at all, by the bright preservation of hands 
and toes, because I knew well what the 
power of sand is when the air is kept far 
away; but it was dead against all my ex- 

erience, that even a baby, eight years 
uried, should have that muscular power 
of leg. Without any further hesitation, 
up I caught the nearest of them, being 
desperate now to know what would be the 
end of it. ‘ 

Three or four women, whose age had 
passed from lying in to laying out, now ran 
down the hill in great zealousness; but 
though their profession is perhaps the most 
useful of all as yet invented by human na- 
ture, there was no exercise for it now. 
For behold, in the evening light, and on 
the brink of the grave, were laid two very 
handsome and large Dutch dolls, clad in 
their night-gowns, and looking as fresh as 
when they left the doll-maker’s shop. 
The sand remained in their hair of course, 
and in their linen, but fell away (by rea- 
son of its dryness) from their faces, and 
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us than if we had found two thousand 
babies, such as you ran away from. Raily 
round me, if you have a spark of courage 
in your loutish bodies. You little know 
how much hangs on this; while in your 
clumsy witless way, you are making a 
stupid joke of it. Mr Heaviside, I pray 
you, seek for me Mistress Cockhanter- 
bury ; while I knock down any rogue who 
shows the impudence to come near me.” 
Every man pulled his proud stomach in, 
when I spoke of the lady-housekeeper, 
who was a Tartar, high up on a shelf, al- 
lowing no margin for argument. She ap- 
peared in the distance, as managing-wo- 
men always do when called upon; and she 
saw the good sense of what little 1 said, 
and she laid them all under my orders. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ONE WHO HAS INTERRED HIMSELF. 


Suca an effect was now produced all 
over all around us, that every man pressed 
for his neighbour’s opinion, rather than 
offer his own, almost. This is a state of 
the public mind that cannot be long put 
up with; for half the pleasure goes out of 
life when a man is afraid of argument. 
But inasmuch as I was always ready for all 
comers, and would not for a moment 
hearken any other opinion, the great bulk 
of conclusion ran into the mould I laid for 
it. 

This was neither more nor less than 
that Satan’s own chaplain Chowne, was at 
the helm of the whole of it. Some people 
said that I formed this opinion through 
an unchristian recollection of his former 
rudeness to me; I mean when he blew me 
out of bed, and tried to drown, and to 
bura me alive. However, the great ma- 





hartds, and feet, the whole of which were 
of fine hard wax. But the joints of their 


jority saw that my nature was not of this 
sort, but rather inclined to reflect with 


arms and legs had stiffened, from having | pleasure upon any spirited conduct. And 
no children to work them, also their noses ; to tell the whole truth, upon looking back 


had been spoiled at some stage of their 


at the Parson, I admired him more than 


exsequies; and upon the whole it seemed | any other man I had seen, except Captain 


hard to say whether their appearance was 
more ludicrous or deplorable. 

However, that matter was settled for 
them by the universal guffaw of the fellows 
who had been scared of their scanty wits 


Nelson. For it is so rare to meet with a 
man who knows his own mind thoroughly, 
that if you find him add thereto a knowl- 
edge of his neighbour’s minds, certain you 
may be that here is one entitled to lead 


not more than two minutes since, and: the nation. He may be almost too great 


many of whom were as brave as could be 
now to make laughter at my expense. 
This is a thing which I never allow,-but 
very soon put a stoptoit. AndsoI did 
now, without any hard words, but turn- 
ing their thoughts discreetly. 


to care about putting this power in exer- 
cise, unless any grand occasion betides 
him; just as Parson Chowne refused to 
go into the bishopric ; and just as Nelson 
was vexed at being the supervisor of 
smugglers. Nevertheless these men are 





“Come, my lads,” I said, “ we have done 
a better turn to the gentleman who feeds 


ready, when God sees fit to appoint 
them. 
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' However, to come back to these dolls, 
and the opening now before them. The 
public (althongi at first disappointed not 
to have found two real babies strangled in 
an experienced manner) perceived the ex- 
pediency of rejoicing in the absence of any 
such horror. Only there were many peo- 
ple, of the lower order, so parm Ag at 
this cheat, and strain upon their glands of 
weeping, with no blood to show for it, 
that they declared their firm resolve to 
have nothing more to do with it. For my 
part, being some little aware of the way. 
in which laurels are stolen, I kept my 
spade well up, and the two dolls in my 
arms, with their heads down, and even 
their feet grudged to the view of the gos- 
sipers. In the mid:t of an excited mob, 
a calm sight of the proper thing to do may 
lead them anywhere. And I saw that the 
only proper thing was to leave everything 
tome. They (with that sense of fairness 
which exists in slow minds more than in 
quick ones) fell behind me, because all 
knew that the entire discovery was my 
own. Of course without Snap I could 
never have done it; nor yet without fur- 
ther accidents: still there it was; and no 
man even of our diffident Welsh nation, 
can in any fairness be expected to obscure 
himself. 

My tendency, throughout this story, 
always has been to do this. But I really 
did begin to feel the need of abjuring 
this national fault, since men of a mixture 
of any sort, without even Celtic blood in 
them, over and over again had tried to 
make a mere nobody of me. 

Hence it was, and not from any desire 
to advance myself, that among the inferior 
race, I stood upon my rights, and stuck to 
them. If ever there had been any drop 
of desire for money left in me, after per- 
petual purification (from seven years of 
getting only coppers, and finding most of 
them forgeries), this scene was alone suffi- 
cient to make me glad of an empty purse. 
For any man who has any money must 
long to put more to it; as the children 
pile their farthings, hoping how high they 
may go. I like to see both old al young 
full of schemes so noble; only they must let 
an ancient fellow like me keep out of them. 

These superior senses glowed within 
me, and would not be set aside by any 
other rogue preceding me, when I knocked 
at Sir Philip’s door, and claimed first right 
of audience. The other fellows were all 


put away by the serving-men, as behoved 
them ; then I carried in everything, just 
as it was, and presepted the whole with 
great deference. 
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Sir Philip had inkling of something im- 
portant, and was beginning to,shake now 
and then; nevertheless he acknowledged 
my entrance with his wonted dignity ; 
signed to the footman to refresh the sperm- 
ol lamps in the long dark room; and then 
to me to come and spread my burden on 
a table. Nothing could more clearly show 
the self-command which a good man wins 
by wrestling long with adversity. For ra- 
mour had reached him that I had dug up’ 
his son’s cocked hat, and his two grand- 
children, all as fresh as the day itself. It 
is not for me (who have never been so 
deeply stirred in the grain of the heart by 
heaven’s visitations) to go through and 
make a show of this most noble and an- 
cient gentleman’s doings, or feelings, or 
language even. A man of low station, 
like myself, would be loath to have this 
done to him, at many and many a tiie of 
his life; so (if I could even do it in the 
case of a man so far above me, and so far 
more deeply harrowed) instead of being 
proud of describing, I must only despise 
myself. 

Enough to say that this snowy-haired, 
most simple yet stately gentleman, mixed 
the usual mixture of the things that weep 
and the things that laugh; which are the 
joint-stock of our nature, from the old 
Adam and the young ope. What I mean 
—if I strive to keep to facts —is that he 
knelt on a strip of canvas laid at the end 
of the table, and after some trouble to 
place his elbows (because of the grit of 
the sandiness), bowed his white forehead 
and silvery hair, and the calm majesty of 
his face, over those two dollies, and over 
his son’s very best cocked-hat, and in si- 
lence wept thanksgiving to the great 
Father of everything. 

“ David Llewellyn,” he said, as he rose 
and approached me as if I were quite his 
equal; “allow me to take your hand, my 
friend. There are few men to whom [ 
would sooner owe this great debt of grati- 
tude than yourself, because you have sailed 
with my son so long. To you and your 
patience and sagacity, under the mercy of 
God, I owe the pogof, or at any rate these 
tokens of my poor son’s innocence. I—I 
thank the Lord and you ” 

Here the General for the moment could 
not say another word. 

“Tt is true, your Worship,” I answered, 
“that none of your own people showed 
the sense or the courage to go on. But 
it is a Welshman’s honest pride to surpass 
all other races in valour and ability. 1am 
no more than the very humblest of my an- 
cestors may have been.” 
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“ Then all of them must have been very 
fine fellows,” Sir Philip replied, with a 
twinkling glance. “ But now I will beg 
of you one more favour. Carry all these 
things, just as they are, to the room of my 
son, Mr. Philip Bampfylde.” 

At first I was so taken aback that I 
could only gaze at him. And then I be- 
gan to thfnk, and to see the reason of his 
asking it. 

“T have asked you to doa strange thing, 
good David; if it is an unpleasant one, 
say so in your blunt sailor’s fashion.” 

“Your Honour,” I answered, with all 
the delicacy of my nature upwards; “ say 
not another word. I will do it.” 

For truly to speak it, if anything had 
been often a grief and a care to me, it was 
the bitterness of thinking of that Squire 
Philip deeply, and not knowing anything. 
The General bowed to me with a kind- 
ness none could take advantage of, and 
signalled me to collect my burden. Then 
he appointed me how to go, together with 
a very old and long-accustomed servitor. 
Himself would not come near his son, for 
fear of triumph over him. 

After a long bit of tapping, and whis- 
pering, and the mystery servants always 
ove to make of the simplest orders, I was 
shown with my arms well aching (for those 
wooden dolls were no joke, and the Cap- 
tain’s hat weighed a stone at least, with 
all the sand in the lining) into a dark 
room softly strewn, and hung with ancient 
damask. The light of the evening was 
shut out, and the failure of the candles 
made it seem a cloudy starlight. Only in 
the furthest corner there was light enough 
to see by; and there sate, at a very old 
desk, a white-haired man with his ha: on. 

If I can say one thing truly (while I am 
striving at every line to tell the downright 
honesty), this truth is that my bones and 
fibres now grew cold inside of me. There 
was about this man, so placed, and with 
the dimness round him, such an air of dif- 
ference from whatever we can reason 
with, and of far withdrawal from the ways 
of human nature, as must send a dismal 
shudder through a genial soul like mine. 
There he sate, and there he spent three 
parts of his time with his hat on, gazing 
at some old grey tokens of a happy period, 
but (so far as could be jydged) hoping, 
fearing, doing, thinking, even dreaming — 
nothing! He would not allow any clock 
or watch, or other record of time in the 
chamber, he would not read or be read to, 
neither write or receive a letter. There 
he sate, with one hand on his forehead 
pushing back the old dusty hat, with his 
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white hair straggling under it and even 
below the gaunt shoulder-blades, his face 
set alittle on one side, without any kind 
of meaning in it, unless it were long wea- 
riness, and patient waiting God’s time of 
death. I was told that once a-day, when- 
ever the sun was going down over the bar, 
in winter or summer, in wet or @ry, this 
unfortunate man arose, as if he knew the 
time by instinct without view of heaven, 
and drew the velvet curtain back and flung 
the shutter open, and for a moment stood 
and gazed with sorrow-worn yet tearless 


eyes upon ihe solemn hills and woods, and 


down the gliding of the river, following 
the pensive footfall of another receding 
day. Then with a deep sigh he retired 
from all chance of starlight, darkening 
body, mind, and soul, until another sunset. 

Upon the better side of my heart, I could 
feel true pity for a man overwhelmed like 
this by fortune; while my strength of 
mind was vexed to sce him carry on so. 
Therefore straight I marched up to him, 
when I began to recover myself, having 
found no better way of getting through 
perplexity. 

As my footsteps sounded heavily in the 
gloomy chamber, Squire Philip turned, and 
gazed at first with cold displeasure, and 
then with strong amazement at me. 
waited for him to begin, but he could not, 
whether from surprise or loss of readiness 
through long immurement. 

“ May it please your Honour,” I said; 
“the General has sent me hither to clear 
my Captain from the charge of burying 
your Honour’s children.” 

“ What — what do you mean?” was all 
that he could stammer forth, while his 
glassy eyes were roving from my face to 
the dolls I bore, and round the room, and 
then back again. 

“ Exactly asI say, your Honour. These 
are what the wild man took for your two 
children in Braunton Burrows; and here 
is the Captain’s cocked-hat, which some 
one stole, to counterfeit him. The whole 
thing was a vile artifice, a delusion, cheat, 
and mockery.” 

I need not repeat how I set this before 
him, but only his mode of receiving it. At 
first he seemed wholly confused and 
stunned, pressing his head with both hands, 
and looking as if he knew not where he 
was. Then he began to enter slowly into 
what I was telling him, but without the 
power to see its bearing, or judge how to 
take it. He examined the dolls, and patte:l 
them, and added them to a whole school 
which he kept with two candles burning 
before them. And then he said, “ They 
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have long been missing: right glad am I 
to recover them.” 

Then for a long time he sate in silence, 
and in his former attitude, quite as if his 
mind relapsed into its old condition: and 
verily I began to think that the only result 
of my discovery, so far as concerned poor 
Squire Phillip, would be a small addition 
to his gallery of dolls. However, after a 
while he turned round, and cried with a 
piercing gaze at me — 

“Mariner, whoever you are, I do not 
believe one word of your tale. The hat is 
as new and the dolls are as fresh as if they 
were buried yesterday. And I take that 
to be the truth of it. How many years 
have I been here? I know not. Bring 
me a looking-glass.” 

He pointed to asmall mirror which stood 
among his precious relics. Being mounted 
with silver and tortoise-shell, this had been 
(as they told me afterwards) the favourite 
toy of his handsome wife. hen I handed 
him this, he took off his hat, and shook his 
white hair back, and gazed earnestly, but 
without any sorrow, at his mournful image. 
“ Twenty years at least,” he pronounced it, 
in a clear decided voice ; “twenty years it 
must have taken to have made me what I 
am. Would twenty years in a dripping 
sand-hill leave a smart gentleman’s laced 
hat and a poor little baby’s dolls as fresh 
and bright as the day they were buried ? 
Old mariner, I am sorry that you should 
lend yourself to such devices. But perhaps 
you thought it right.” 

This, although so much perverted, made 
me think of his father’s goodness and kind 
faith in every one. And I saw that here 
was no place now for any sort of argument. 

“Your Honour is altogether wrong,” I 
answered, very gently: “the matter could 
have been, at the utmost, scarcely more 
than eight years ago, according to what 
they tell me. And if you can suppose that 
a man of my rank and age and service 
would lend himself to mean devices, there 
are at least thirty of your retainers and of 
honest neighbours who have seen the whole 
thing and can swear to its straightforward- 
ness. And your [lonour, of course, knows 
everything a thousand times better than I 
do; but of sand, and how it keeps things 
everlasting (so long as dry) your Honour 
seems, if I may say it, to have no experi- 
ence.” 

He did not take the trouble to answer, 
but fell back into his old way of sitting, as 
if there was nothing worth argument. 

People say that every man is like his 
father in many ways; but the first resem- 
blance that I perceived between Sir Philip 
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e- 
parted. Upon the whole, this undertaking 


and his elder son was, that the 
arose and bowed with courtesy as 


proved a disappointment to me. And it 
mattered a hundredfold as much that our 
noble General was not only vexed, but an- 
gered more than one could hope of him. 
Having been treated a little amiss, I trust- 
ed that S:r Philip would contribute to my 
self-respect by also feeling angry. Still I 
did not desire more than just enough to 
support me, or at the utmost to overlap 
me, and give me the sense of acting aright 
by virtue of appeasing him. But on the 
present occasion he showed so large and 
cloudy a shape of anger, -wholly withdrawn 
from my sight (as 5 pn with the Peak 
of ag oy ger e so clearly longed 
to be left alone, and meditate, that I had 
no chance to offer him more than three 
opinions. All these were of genuine value 
at the time of offering; and must have 
continued so to be, if the facts had not be- 
lied them. Allowing for this adverse view, 
I will not even state them. 

Nevertheless I had the warmest invita- 
tion to abide, and be welcome to the best 
that turned upon any of all the four great 
spits, or simmered and lifted the pot-lids 
suddenly for a puff of fine smell to come 
out in advance. To aman of less patriotic 
feeling this must have commended itself. 
But to my mind there was nothing visible 
in these hills and valleys, and their sloping 
towards the sea, which could make a true 
Welshman doubt the priority of Welsh- 
land. For with us the sun is better, and 
the air moves less in creases, and the sea 
has more of rapid gaiety in breaking. The 
others may have higher cliffs, or deeper 
valleys down them, also (if they like to 
think so) darker woods for robbers’ nests 
— but our own land has a sweetness, and 
a gentle liking for us, and a motherly 
pleasure in its face when we come home to 
it, such as no other land may claim —ac- 
cording to my experience. 

These were my sentiments as I climbed, 
upon the ensuing Sunday, a lofty hill near 
the Ilfracombe road, commanding a view 
of the Bristol Channel and the Welsh 
coast beyond it. The day was so clear 
that I could follow the stretches and curves 
of my native shore, from the low lands 
of Gower away in the west through the 
sandy ridges of Aberavon and the grey 
rocks of Sker and Porthcawl, as far as the 
eastern cliffs of Dunraven and the fading 
bend of St. Donat’s. The sea between us 
looked so calm, and softly touched with 


|shaded lights and gentle var'ations, also in 


unruffled beauty so fostering and benev > 
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lent, that the white-sailed coasters seemed 
to be babies fast asleep on their mother’s 
lap. “How long is this mere river to keep 
me from my people at home?” I cried: 
“it looks as if one could jump it almost! 
A child in a cockle-shell could cross it.” 

At these words of my own, a sudden 
thought which had never occurred before, 
struck me so that my brain seemed to buzz. 
But presently reason came to my aid; and 
I said, “ No, no; it is out of the question; 
without even a thread of sail! Imust not 
let these clods laugh at me for such a wild 
idea. And the name in the stern of the 
boat as well, downright ‘Santa Lucia!’ 
Chowne must have drowned those two 
poor children, and then rehearsed this 
farce of a burial with the Captain’s hat on, 
to enable his man to swear truly to it. 
Tush, I am not in my dotage yet. I can 
see the force of everything.” 


CHAPTER L. 
A BRAVE MAN RUNS AWAY. 


Ir may be the power of honesty, or it 
may be strength of character coupled with 
a more than usual brightness of sagacity — 
but whatever the cause may be, the result 
seems always to be the same, in spite of 
inborn humility —to wit, that poor old 
Davy Llewellyn, wherever his ups and 
downs may throw him, always has to take 
the lead! This necessity, as usual, seemed 
to be arising now at Narnton Court —the 
very last place in the world where one 
could have desired it. Since the present 
grand war began (with the finest promise 
of lasting, because nobody knows any 
cause for it, so that it must be a law of 
nature), I have not found much occasion to 
dwell upon common inland incidents. 
These are in nature so far below all mari- 
time proceedings, that a sailor is tempted 
to forget such trifles as people are doing 
ashore. 

Even upon Holy Scripture (since the 
stirring times began for me henceforth to 
chronicle), it has not been my good-luck to 
be able to sit and think of anything. Nev- 
ertheless I am almost sure that it must 
have been an active man of the name of 
Nehemiah, who drew for his rations every 
day, one fat ox, and six choice sheep, and 
fowls of order various. All of these might 
I have claimed, if my capacity had been 
equal to this great occasion. Hence it 
may be wel! supposed that the kitchen was 
my favourite place, whenever I deigned to 
enter into converse with the servants. At 
first the head-cook was a little shy; but I 
put her soon at her ease by describing 
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(from my vast breadth of experience) the 
proper manner to truss and roast a man — 
and still better a woman. The knowledge 
I displayed upon a thing so far above her 
level, coupled with my tales of what we 
sailors did in consequence, led this excel- 
lent creature so to appreciate my charac- 
ter, and thirst for more of my rarratives, 
that I never could come amiss, even at 
dishing-up time. 

But here I fell into a snare, as every 
seaman is sure to do. when he relaxes his 
mind too much in the charmg of female 
society. Not concerning the cook herself 
—for I gave her to understand at the out- 
set that I was not a marrying man, and 
she (possessing a husband somewhere) re- 
solved not to hanker after me —but by 
means of a fair young maid, newly appren- 
ticed to our head-cook, although of a lof- 
tier origin. More than once, while telling 
my stories, I had obtained a little glimpse 
of long bright ringlets flashing and of shy 
young eyes just peeping through the hatch 
of the scullery-door, where the huckaback 
towel hung down from the roller. And 
then, on detection, there used to ensue a 
very quick fumbling of small red hands, as 
if being dried with a desperate haste in the 
old jack-towel; and then a short sigh, and 
light feet retiring. 

When this had happened for three or 
four times, I gave my head-cook a sudden 
wink, and sprang through the scullery-door 
and caught the little red hands in the fold 
of the towel, and brought forth the owner, 
in spite of deep blushes, and even a little 
scream or two. Then I placed her in a 
chair behind the jack-chains, and continued 
my harrowing description of the way I 
was larded for roasting once; by a score 
of unclothed Gabooners. Also how the 
skewers of bar-wood thrust in to make me 
of a good rich colour, when I should come 
to table, had not that tenacity which our 
English wood is gifted with; so that I was 
enabled to shake (after praying to God for 
assistance) my right arm out, and then my 
left; and after clapping both together (to 
restore circulation), it came providentially 
into my head to lay hold of the spit and 
charge them. And then ensued such a 
scene as I could not even think of laying 
before young and delicate females. 

This young girl, whose name was “ Pol- 
ly,” always (at this pitch of terror) not 
only shivered but ool mel so, and need- 
ed support for her figure beyond the power 
of stays to communicate, also let such 
tears begin to betray themselves and then 
retreat, and then come out and defy the 
world, with a brave sob at their back al- 
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most, — that I do not exaggerate in saying 
how many times I had the pleasure of 
roasting myself for the sake of them. 
However, it always does turn out that 
pleasures of this sort are transient; and I 
could not have been going on with Polly 
more than ten days at the utmost, when I 
found myself in a rare scrape, to be sure. 
And this was the worse, because Sir Philip 
so strongly desired my presence now, per- 
haps in the vain hope of my convincing 
that obstinate Squire of his brother’s in- 
nocence, when that brother should return. 
Now I need not have spoken as yet of 
Miss Polly, if she had been but a common 
servant, because in that case her peace of 
mind would have been of no consequence 
to the household. But, as: it happened, she 
was a person of no small importance, by 
reason of the very lofty nature of her con- 
nections: for she was no less than genuine 
niece to the lady-housekeeper Mrs. Cock- 
hanterbury herelf. And hence she be- 
came the innocent cause of my departure 
from Narnton Court, before I had time to 
begin my inquiries about the two poor 
little children. For this I had made up 
my mind to do, as soon as that strange 
idea had crossed it, while I was gazing 
upon the sea; and my meaning was to go 
through all the traces that might still be 
found of them, and the mode of their dis- 
appearance. It is true that this resolve 
was weakened by a tempest which arose 
that very same evening after the Channel 
had looked so insignificant, and which 
might have been expected after that ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless I must have pro- 
ceeded according to my intention, if my 
heart had not been too much for me in the 
matter of Polly Cockhanterbury. Being 
just now in my sixtieth year, I could not 
prove such a coxcomb, of course, as to im- 
agine that a pretty girl of two-and-twenty 
could care for me, so that no course re- 
mained oper*to me as an honourable man 
and gallant British officer, who studies his 
own peace of mind, except to withdraw from 
the neighbourhood. And in this resolu- 
tion I was confirmed by Mrs. Cockhanter- 
bury’s reluctance to declare in a binding 
manner her intentions towards her niece. 
Also by finding that somehow or other 
the whole of the ground-floor at Narnton 
Court had taken it into their heads to re- 
gard me as a man of desirable substance. 
It is possible that in larger moments, 
when other people were boasting, I may 
have insisted a little too much upon my 
— as landowner in the parish of 
ewton Nottage. Also I may have de- 
scribed too warmly my patronage of the 
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schoolmaster, and investment of cash with 
a view to encourage the literature of the 
parish. But I never could have said — 
what all of them deposed to — such a very 
strong untruth, as to convey the conclu- 
sion (even to a Devonshire state of mind), 
that Colonel Lougher and I divided the 
whole of the parish between us ! 

Be that as it may, there was not any 
maid over thirty who failed to set her cap 
at me, and my silver hair was quite re- 
stored to a youthful tinge of gold. Hence 
I was horrified at the thought that Polly 
might even consent to have me for the 
sake of my property, and upon discover- 
ing its poetical existence, lead me a per- 
fectly wretched life, as bad as that of poor 
Heaviside. So that, in spite of all attrac- 
tions, and really serious business, and the 
important duty of awaiting the Captain's 
return from Pomeroy Castle, and even in 
spite of Jerry Tom’s offer to take Polly off 
my hands — as if she would say a word to 
him!—and all the adjurations of poor 
Heaviside, who had defied his wife (all the 
time I was there to back him up), and 
now must have to pay out for it — what 
did I do but agree to doff my uniform, and 
work my passage cn board the Majestic, 
a fore-and-aft-rigged limestone boat, of 
forty-eight tons and a half? Of course 
she was bound on the usual business of 
stealing the good Colonel Lougher’s rocks, 
but I distinctly stipulated to have nothing * 
to do with that. 

My popularity now was such, with all 
ranks of society, also I found myself 
pledged for so many stories that same 
evening, that I imparted to none except 
Sir Philip, and Polly, and Jerry Toms, and 
Heavisides, and one or two more, the 
scheme of my sudden departure. My mind 
was on the point of changing, when I be- 
held sweet Polly’s tears, until I felt that I 
must behave at my time of life, as her 
father would ; because she had no father. 

When I brought the Majestic into shal- 
low water off the Tuskar, every inch of 
which I knew, it was no small comfort to 
me that I could not see the shore. For 
years I had longed to see that shore, and 
dreamed of it perpetually, while tossing 
ten thousand miles away; and now I was 

lad to have it covered with the twilight 
ogginess. It suited me better to land at 
night, only because my landing would not 
be such as I was entitled to. And every 
one knows how the Navy and Army drop 
in public estimation, when the wars seem 
to be done with. Therefore I expected 
little; and I give you my word that I got 
still less. 
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It may have been over eleven o’clock, 
but at any rate nothing to call very late, 
just at the crest of the summer-time, when 
I gave three good strong raps at the door 
of my own cottage, knowing exactly where 
the knots were. I had not met a single 
soul to know me, or to speak my name, al- 
though the moon was a quarter old, and 
I found a broken spar, and bore it as I 
used to bear my fishing-pole. No man 
who has not been long a-roving can under- 
stand all the fluttering ways of a man’s 
heart when he comes home again. Hcw 
he looks at every one of all the old houses 
he knows s0 well; at first as if he feared 
it for having another piece built on, or 
grander people inside of it. And then 
upon finding this fear vain, he is almost 
ready to beg its pardon for not having 
looked at it for such a long time. It is 
not in him to say a word to, or even about 
the children coming out thus to stare at 
him. All the children he used to know 
are gone to day’s work long ago; and the 
new ones would scarcely trust him so as to 
suck a foreign a He knows them 
by their mothers; but he cannot use their 
names to them. 

There is nothing solid dwelling for ag 
poor man long away, except the big trees 
that lay hold upon the ground in earnest, 
and the tombstones ee up his right 
to the parish churchyard. Along the wall 
of this I glanced, with joy to keep outside 
of it; while I struck, for the third time 
strongly, at not being let into mine own 
house. 

At last a weak and faltering step sound- 
ed in my little room, and then a voice 
came through the latch-hole, “Man of 
noise, how , ll you thus? you will wake 
up our young lady.” 

“Master Roger, let me in. Know you 
not your own landlord?” The learned 
schoolmaster was so astonished that he 
could scarcely draw back the bolt. “Is it 
so? Is it so indeed?. I thank the Lord 
for sending thee,” was all that he could 
say, while he stood there shaking both my 
hands to the very utmost that his slender 
palms could compass. 

“Friend Llewellyn,” he whispered at 
last, “I beg thy pardon heartily for hav- 
ing been so rude to thee. But it is such a 
business to hush the young lady; and if 
she ouce wakes she talks all the night long. 
I fear that her mind is almost too active, 
for a maid of her tender years.” 

What young lady do you mean?” I 
asked; “is Bunny become a young lady 
now?”’ 

“Bunny!” he cried, with no small con- 
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tempt; then perceiving how rude this was 
to me, began casting about for apologies. 

“Never mind that,” I said; “only tell 
me-who this wonderful young lady is.” 

“ Miss Andalusia, the ‘ Maid of Sker,’ as 
every one now begins to call her. There 
is no other young lady in the neighbour- 
hood, to my knowledge.”’ 

“Nor in the whole world for you, I 
should say, by the look of your eyes, Mas- 
ter Roger Berkrolles. Neverthéless put 
your coat on, my friend, and give your old 
landlord a bit to eat. I trow that the 
whole of my house does not belong even 
to Miss Delushy. Have I not even a 
granddaughter ? ”’ 

“ To be sure, and a very fine damsel she 
is, ay, and a good and comely one ; though 
she hath no turn for erudition. What we 
should do without Bunny. I know not. 
She is a most rare young housewife.” 

The tears sprang into my eyes at this, 
as I thought of her poor grandmother and 
I gave Master Berkrolle’s hand a squeeze 
which brought some into his as well. 

“Let me see her,” was all I said; “it is 
not easy to break her rest, unless she is 
greatly altered.” 

“She is not in bed; she is singing her 
young friend to sleep. I will call her pres- 
ently.” 

This was rather more, however, than 
even my patience could eudure: so I went 
quietly up the stairs, and pushing the door 
of the best room gently, there I heard a 

retty voice, and saw a very pretty sight. 
n a little bed which seemed almost to 
shine with cleanliness, there lay a young 
girl fast asleep, but lying in such a way 
that none who had ever seen could doubt 
of her. That is to say, with one knee up, 
and the foot of the other leg thrown took, 
and showing through the bed-clothes, as 
if she were running a’race in sleep. And 
yet with the back laid flat, and sinking into 
the pillow deeply ; while a pair of little rest- 
less arms came out and strayed on the cov- 
erlet. Her full and lively red lips were 
parted, as if she wanted to have a snore, 
also her little nose well up, and the round- 
ing of the tender cheeks untrimmed to the 
maiden oval. Down upon these dark 
lashes hung, fluttering with the pulse of 
sleep; while heavy clusters of curly hair, 
dishevelled upon the pillow, framed the 
aes curve of the forehead and smiling 
aintiness of the whole. 

Near this delicate creature sate, in a 
bending attitude of protection, a strong 
and well-made girl, with black hair, jet- 
black eyes, and a rosy colour spread upon 
around plump face. She was smiling as 
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she watched the effect of an old Welsh air 
which she had been singing — “through 
the livelong night.” To look at her size 
and figure, you would say that her age 
was fourteen at least; but I know she was 
about twelve years old, as she happened 
to be our Bunny. 

You may suppose that this child was 
amazed to see her old Granny again once 
more, and hardly able to recognize him, 
except by his voice, and eyes, and manner, 
and a sort of way about him such as only 
relations have. For really, if I must tell 
the truth, the great roundness of the 
world has taken such a strong effect upon 
me, that I have not been able to manage 
one straight line towards Newton Nottage 
for something over six years.now. Per- 
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haps I have said that the Admiralty did 

not encourage our correspondence; and 

most of us were very well content to 

allow our dear friends to thimk of us. So 

that by my pay alone could my native 

yy argue whether I were alive or 
ad. 


It would not become me to enter into 
the public rejoicing upon the morrow, 
after my well-accustomed face was proved 
to be genuine at the “Jolly.” There are 
moments that pass our very clearest per- 
ception, and judgment, and even our 
strength to go through them again. And 
it was too early yet — except for a man 
from low latitudes —to call for rum-and- 
water. The whole of this I let them 
know, while capable of receiving it. 





Dinners at Pompett.— The Pompeian din- 
ners, according to the ** Food Journal’? for 
January, usually comprised three courses. The 
first consisted of eggs, olives, oysters, salad, 
pickles, &c.; the second of made dishes, fish, 


and roasts; the third of pastry, confectionery, |. 


and fruits. From a painting discovered at Pom- 

ii we have the representation of a large feast 
fa those days. An immense dish containing 
four ks stood in the centre of the table, 
surrounded by lobsters, one holding a blue egg 
in its claws, another a stuffed rat, another aa 
oyster, and the fourth a basketful of grasshop- 
pers. At the bottom of the table were four 
dishes of fish, and above them partridges, hares, 
and squirrels, each holding its head between its 
paws. This was all encircled by a sort of Ger- 
man sausage, apparently; and then came a row 
of yolks of eggs; a row of peaches, melons, and 
cherries; and lastly a row of vegetables of dif- 
ferent sorts. 


Merattorcy 1x Avyorext Inpra.—In Mr. 
Forbes’s, F.R.S., report on the progress of the 
iron and steel industries (February 1872), we 
have given, as a proof of the antiquity of iron 
smelting in India, and also of the large forgings 
in wrought iron which could be executed by a 
people who now appear to have entirely lost the 
art, the fact that Mr. Mallet has directed atten- 
tion to a wrought iron pillar situated at the 
Mosque of the Kutub, near Delhi, which must 
be more than one thousand, and may be as old 
as fifteen hundred years, yet is as large as the 
screw-shaft of some of our largest steamships; 
that part of the column above the present level 
of the soil being 48 feet high, with a diameter 
of 16-4 inches at the base, and 12 inches at the 
top immediately below the elaborately chiselled 





capital, It is calculated to contain about 80 
cubic feet of iron, and to weigh not less than 
seventeen tons. 


New Parasitic PLANT oF THE MISTLETOE 
Famity. — Professor Asa Gray records in the 
American .Vaturalist for March the discovery 
in the State of New York of a new species of 
Arcenthobium, a small kind of mistletoe belong- 
ing to the order Loranthaceae. It was found in 
two localities parasitic in great abundance on a 
black spruce; the limbs of the trees affected 
were very much distorted, every twig bristling 
with the little parasite; and some trees seem to 
have died through ité absorption of their sap. 
The curious part of the discovery is that a plant 
of this sort, growing on the boughs of the 
spruce trees in such quantity as to distort and 
even to destroy them, and in three adjacent 
counties of a long and fully settled region, has 
been hitherto entirely overlooked; and then, 
when discovered, found about the same time by 
two independent observers at considerable dis- 
tance from each other. 


Accorpina to a report made by the Rev. 
Father Wolf to the y seat me of Ecuador, 
there are extensive fossil remains of the Tertia- 
ty and Quaternary epoch on the coast of Mana- 
biand near Punin. Besides the mastodon the 
fossil horse is found, showing that in pre-his- 
toric times such animals were found there, 
though they became extinct, and the present 
Trace was introduced by the Spaniards, 
Nature, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GEORGE BEATTIE. 

In a pleasant country, about which many 
quaint legends and curious stories are 
told— where is spoken in all its purity 
that Scotch which, from its idioms, pecu- 
liar words, and characteristic broad 
vowels, is termed Doric—lies the little 
village of Whitehall, in the pretty parish 
of St. Cyrus, at the south-east corner of 
Kincardineshire. There, in the year 1786, 
was born George Beattie, a man who, both 
from the value of the poetry he left be- 
hind him, and the tragic nature of the lat- 
ter part of his life, has claims on the 
kindly and sympathetic remembrance of 
a generation other than hisown. The son 
of a crofter, who, in the season, could take 
to salmon-fishing to help him to support 
his family, he was born and brought up in 
a small cottage, which boasted only of a 
“but and a ben,” along with his three 
brothers and two sisters, who went reg- 
ularly every morning in merry band to 
the parish-school. These were the days 
of simple, homely pleasures and rural 
festivities, when the more serious business 
of life was enlivened at stated periods by 
the merrymakings of Hallowe’en, Hog- 
manay, Yule, Pasch Saturday, and Carlin 
Play at Harvest Home. George Beattie’s 
nature seams to have been considerably 
influenced by the frolic and simplicity of 
these rustic rites. When George was 
about thirteen years of age, his father ob- 
tained a situation in the Excise, and this 
led the family to remove their humble 
penates to Montrose, a distance of about 
five miles. It was probably with ‘some 
sorrow that the children left their pretty 
country home. George, it is said, walked 
all the distance to their new abode, with a 
vame “kae” (jackdaw) on his shoulder; 
and his little brother David, a night or 
two after their settlement in the town, 
exclaimed that he was “goin’ hame 
again,” as he did not like “dry tea” — 
tea without cream in it, for although plen- 
tiful enough at the croft, cream was 
something of a rarity in the town. 

Some time after the family settled at 
Montrose, George was sent to learn a 
trade, but he continued at it a very short 
time. He managed to procure a situation 
as clerk in an office in Aberdeen. His 
employer died six weeks later, however, 
a left to his clerk — who, no doubt, was 
full of despondency at the loss of his situ- 
ation —a legacy of 501. This was quite a 
little capital to the young man. He re- 
turned to Montgose, and entered the office 
of the Procurator-Fiscal of the place. 
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After a year or two in Edinburgh, he com- 
menced business for himself as a writer. 
In this capacity he succeeded well, and 
attracted many friends by the kindliness 
of his manner, the accuracy of his official 
habits, and his conversational gifts. He 
soon established for himself the reputa- 
tion of being both a humourist and a poet 
by his poem of John o’ Arnha’, which first 
appeared, in the columns of a_ weekly 
newspaper, the Montrose Review, in 1815, 
when he was twenty-nine years of age. 
He used often to form the central figure 
of a group that met daily in the High 
Street to discuss the events of the day, 
easily recognizable, though by no means 
of striking presence —a middle-sized man, 
a little inclined to corpulence and rotun- 
dity, with a “black surtout, ribbed panta- 
loons, worn neat, with black gaiters, anda 
gold chain and bunch of seals hanging 
from his watch.”” There were no daily 
newspapers in those days, and the news 
could oaly be picked up at odd times and 
by sray people. It lost little in the tell- 
ing, and would often be flavoured with’ 
many a terse remark or caustic joke. 
Beattie, fem. heard it as soon as most 
men, and his quaint drollery often gave it 
peculiar zest. The boys in the street, we 
are told, would loiter on their way to 
school or play when they found him talk- 
ingin the streets, and they were sure to 
be rewarded by overhearing some random 
shot of humour and fun. One day there 
was a group of men talking at the door of 
the shop of a well-known citizen. A re- 
spectable cabinet-maker, rejoicing in the 
name of Witheram Dal, an amateur fiddle- 
maker, was boasting of the excellence of 
his fiddles. The shopkeeper was rallying 
him as to his workmanship, and somewhat 
ridiculing his fiddles, when Witheram in a 
passion, exclaimed, “They’ve been ta’en 
to London and to Edinburgh, and been 
tried.” “ Ah,” put in Beattie, “and con- 
demned, and burnt,’’ which effectually 
put a stop to the argument. He was 
fond of practical jokes. One evening, as 
twilight was deepening into night, he ha 

pened to be passing through the church- 
yard, when he saw coming towards him 
John —a douce Seceder, wearing a huge 
Kilmarnock bonnet. Beattie stepped be- 
hind a tombstone, and as he passed, 
whipped off the bonnet, and vanished in 
the dusk. John looked round in wonder 
and amazement for a moment, and seeing 
and hearing no one, fled from the place as 
if pursued by some’ uncanny spirit. Next 





day he is met wearing his Sunday bonnet 
by Beattie, who greets him with “ Ye are 
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braw th’ day, John.” “Ou ay Mr. Beat-* 
tie,” says John, looking rather put out; 


“but if this were the proper time and 


place for it, I could tell you a gae queer’! 
And tell it he did, and recounted , 


story.” 
his own luck in escaping from the un- 
earthly apparition that had stolen his hat. 
“ Well,” Beattie tells him, “ one of my clerks 
was out at the Crancil Braes, and found a 
bonnet. I wonder if it can be yours?”” U 

to Beattie’s office they went; and, o 

course, found the identical bonnet. To com- 
plete the story, Beattie had to invent a 
theory as to the wonderful and supernatural 
occurrence. Those who had died during the 
great plague of 1666 had been buried in 
these sandhills, from a fear that the infec- 
tion might rise from the ground when the 
graves were opened. Feeling lonely in 
these sand-pits, far away from _ their 
kindred buried in the old churchyard, 
they were in the habit of visiting them. 
John’s bonnet had been seized during one 
of those visits ; but the marauder, not be- 
ing able to carry it with him to another 
world, had left it above ground at the 
Crancil Braes, where it had been found by 
. his clerk. Such practical jokes were com- 
mon then, when there was a greater free- 
dom than would now be tolerated. There 
were rare riots, and bonfires, and beer- 
drinking in the street, and jolly whisky- 
toddy parties in private houses. At these 
and cles social entertainments, Beattie’s 
power of story-telling and of mimicry made 
him a great favourite; and although sim- 
ple and temperate in his habits, and al- 
most reserved in his disposition, he was 
always ready to oblige the company. 
One story, or monologue in particular, 
was called for time after time. The occa- 
sion of it happened on a day when there 
was a total eclipse of the sun,.called “ Murk 
Monday,” from its having been murk or 
very dark. Many well-known people in 
the town were introduced, whose charac- 
ters and idiosyncracies, brought into re- 
lief by the eclipse, Beattie hit off with 
that humour which loves what it laughs at. 


Among these, there were many half-witted, ; 


innocent poor folks known a3 characters, — 
a race which is fast dying out of all but 
our smallest and most primitive villages, — 
ranging from Tullygoram (so called from 
his favourite tune, which he pronounced 
with a tremendous burr) a crazed captain, 
who freighted aship with cats fpr a West 
Indian island, to Kitty Pert, a fishwife, to 
whom, as we shall see afterwards, the poet 
devoted a special poem. There is a good 
deal of humour in the slight sketch of 
two yarn-merchants meeting, one having 
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a very short cough and the other a ve 
long one, and coughing, coughing throug 
the darkness at each other, until, after 
making vain attempts to speak, they shook 
hands, to meet another day. Beattie 
made many friends, not only amongst his 
own set, but among the poor; doing for 
them those kind offices which a country 
lawyer can so often do, while to all he was 
a sincere, and generous friend. 

It is in 1821 that the tragic interest of 
his life begins. A friendship had for some 
time existed between him and the daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Gibson, of Stone of Morphie, 
so called from a plain, unsculptured mono- 
lith, raised to the memory of a Danish 
hero slain there in battle. She is de- 
scribed by Beattie’s faithful, if somewhat 
vulgar and verbose, biographer, as “tall, 
handsome, sprightly, and dashing; fasci- 
nating rather than pretty,” with “rather 
light-coloured hair and hazel eyes.” In 
the August of this year he began seriously 
to pay his addresses to the lady. Hs 
attentions, though at first nominally re- 
jected, were neither displeasing to herself 
nor her parents, and he was strictly en- 
joined not to give up visiting at the house. 
The intimacy, indeed, rather grew than 
diminished, and in the spring of 1822 he 
received the following note from Miss 


Gibson: “If Mr. Beattie feels inclined to’ 


extend his evening walk, a friend will 
have pleasure in showing him some bird’s- 
nests in the garden at Kinnaber.” He 
met her there frequently, and these meet- 
ings led to their becoming engaged to 
each other. They exchanged many vows 
of mutual affection and fidelity. One ex- 
ample of these vows is given, and very 
strange and primitive it seems to us. 
She complained that he had been “jaunt- 
ing” without her. He confesses he had 
been from home, but that it was on busi- 
ness, not on pleasure, and that he had not 
enjoyed himself, as the weather had been 
disagreeable. As he rose to go, Miss 
Gibson stood before him, and said they 
must repeat their vows. Beattie said it 
was not necessary, but that he had no ob- 
jection. He relates that she made him 
repeat these words: “May I never know 
peace in this world, or see God in mercy, 
if I marry another than you; or if I ever 
go south again without taking you with 
me as my wife.” She bound herself by a 
similar oath. 

Early in 1823, Miss Gibson was left a 
considerable fortune by the death of a ma- 
ternal uncle in Grenada. At first this did 
not affect her relations tg Beattie. She 
declared that her fortune did not alter 
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her affections, but, on the contrary, made | 


them more lasting, whatever might be the 
opinion of her parents. He seems to 
have wished to make himself perfectly 
certain of this, and one night pressed her 
to give a direct answer as to whether she 
would still marry him; when she replied, 
“T mean to say yes, but will you allow me 
a little time?” He said, “Certainly; as 
much as you choose: it is nothing new. 
You have thought of it before, and 
something may intervene.” She replied, 
“Nothing could possibly intervene; wish 
no time. Iam yours for ever.” This was 
on the 4th of May. Next day she re- 
ceived letters from her uncle’s executors, 
telling her of some more money which, as 
residuary legatee, she inherited, and of 
some West Indian property of which she 
was to be heiress. On the 6th she wrote 
Beattie : 


*¢Can you, will you forgive me if I ask you to 
give me back that promise, which I gave you on 
Sunday? I then asked for a few hours’ consid- 
eration : had you given me that it would have 
saved me this to-day. I then boldly declared 
that my mother’s consent was of small conse- 
quence, but that is not the case, and she will 
never, I fear, consent; but you know I never 
mentioned your last letter, and I hope this cor- 
respondence may be kept as quiet. That this 
will give you pain I do not doubt, but better 
give it now than afterwards; and believe me, 
you have little to regret in the want of @ nearer 
connection with me, unless my money, and that 
is not one-tenth of what they call it at Montrose. 

. . . I shall only add that there breathes not 
the man in Europe I at present prefer to you, 
but still I consider we may be better apart.” 


This letter caused her lover much pain. 
In the statement he drew up during the 
two last years of his life, he tells us that 
at first he could scarcely credit his senses ; 
then that he thought it must be a jeu 
d’esprit to vex him. He soon, however, 
began to view the matter in the light in 
which it was intended, and he wrote her a 
long letter in reply, telling her that she 
knew little of his feelings when she simply 
said that her letter would give him pain; 
that no language could express his state 
of mind: he did not think it possible she 
could have asked anything he could not 
have granted, if it had been in his power. 
He now saw he had been fatally mistaken. 
He could much sooner part with his ex- 
istence than give her back her promise, 
come what would. He recapitulates the 
history of their meetings and love for the 
last two years. He reminds her of the 
day in which she pointed out the house 
which she wished to be purchased or taken 
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for their living in. She had wronged him 
cruelly in what she said about her money. 
It had never for moment been in his cal- 
culations. The poor fellow admits to a 
little touch of Far at the thought of 
the number of new suitors her good for- 
tune might bring around her, and that on 
that account alone was he anxious for the 
renewal of the pledge. He acknowledges 
that in this thought he was not doing her 
justice, and in the midst of his misery 
asks her pardon for such a thought ever 
having crossed his mind. He thus con- 
cludes, embittered into a fierce determina- 
tion to keep what he justly thought was 
his own: 


** [cannot give you back your vow, or rather I 
should say vows. I cannot give you back your 
letters — justice, honour, truth forbid it; the 
use of these letters must now be regulated by 
circumstances. [ will renounce no claim, but 
maintain and defend them to the last. There is 
something so peculiar in this business that I fear 
I cannot refrain taking steps to justify myself 
to your parents and the world. It grieves me 
to the heart to write in this style, but I cannot 
help it. Unfit as [ am for the task, I must take 
® copy of this before dispatching it. Wishing 
you more happiness than you have left me in 
~“-7 of, and improvement in your health, 

have still more to say, but cannot now pro- 
ceed further.’’ 


To this Miss Gibson replies as fol- 
lows : — 


‘* T own the justice and truth of all you have 
written, and now ask your forgiveness, I had 
not any idea of the pain my letter has given 
you; but on that head we are now ‘* quits.” 
May God forgive you for the harshness of yours;. 
but I would require to take care what I write, 
as you are a man of law, and therefore not 
fairly match; however, I hope you will answer 
me by the servant, and tell me whether you will 
or can forgive me, and believe I shall endeavour 
not to hurt your feelings again. I allow it was. 
unguarded and highly unfeeling, and [ am sor= 
ry to say I have no excuse for myself. I have 
only one thing more to add: if you still wislt 
me to become your bride, I beg that previous to 
quitting my father’s home, all letters that have 
passed betwixt us may be destroyed.”’ 


In an ecstasy of happiness, the quick re- 
bound from the deep grief he had been 
suffering, which would not allow him: to 
detect certain marks of stratagem appar- 
ent to another eye, he writes : — 


** My pear Miss Gipson, —I have this-mo- 
ment received your letter. Iam too hapvy not 
to forget and forgive what has passedi The 
trial was severe. You are an angel still. God 
Almighty bless you. My already enervated 





frame tells me I could not live without you; you 
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must therefore be my bride. Make of your for- 
tune what you please; personally, [ neither wish 
control over nor the slightest benefit from it in 
any shape, and it will be the happiest moment 
of my life when I can formally renounce it. I 
only want Miss Gibson, and she knows I could 
have begged my bread with her. Adieu, &c. I 
am yours for ever.”’ 


Soon after writing this he met her on 
the old terms and “all that had occurred 
of a disagreeable nature was completely 
buried in oblivion.” She told him that she 
had made the request only to try him, and 
laughed at the idea of his having taken 
up this idea so seriously. She volun- 
tarily took a most solemn oath that she 
would punctually and faithfully fulfil her 
engagements with him, and never think of 
retracting them, while she drew breath. 
She wished to live a short time at the 
home of Kinnaber, to which she had just 
gone, but that after that, as soon as the 
arrangements were made, their marriage 
was to take place. One of the numerous 
admirers that poor Beattie’s jealousy had 
conjured up, now appeared in the person 
of a Mr. William Smart, a partner in a 
firm of corn merchants. Beattie was not 
slow to perceive that she received this 
gentleman’s advances with anything but 
reluctance, and he suffered accordingly. 
Sometime afterwards she met him, and even 
she was struck with his looking so unwell. 
“TI made no immediate answer,’’ he says, 
“and I confess I was a good deal affected, 
as she looked poorly herself. Miss Gibson 
then burst into tears, and said she could 
never forgive herself, for having latterly 
acted towards me as she had done. .... 
She asked me to come back as soon as pos- 
sible, and said we both would be in high 
spirits at next meeting.” This, however, 
seemed only a momentary fit of compunc- 
tion, for she goes on continuing to receive 
and return Mr. Smart’s attentions and sets 
off on a visit to Edinburgh without ac- 
quainting Beattie of the circumstance; 
when afterwards upbraided by him she 
tells him that she has been ordered on 
many excursions for her health, and that 
this information must suffice for one and all 
of her absences. This grieves Beattie very 
much, and in despair he draws up what he 
calls a statement of facts, which he sends 
to her father. Miss Gibson obtained this 
statement from her father, and a corre- 
spondence ensues betwixt Beattie and her- 
self on the subject, in which she refers 
again to her fortune with a twitting cruel- 
ty. “Ifind my fortune has too many 
charms for you,” she writes “and you are 
determined to prosecute me or have it.” 
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She will submit to any thing rather than 
to go into acourt of law. She begs him 
to make no more complaints to her father, 
as his health was too feeble to permit of 
his being agitated. She begs him to re- 
turn all the letters she has ever written 
him. On bis part he says that he wrote'the 
statement of facts in despair. It was sent 
off in a moment. He need not say if he 
repented it. He is so overwhelmed with 
misery that he attempts to fall upon expedi- 
ents witha view to temporary relief, and 
in the next instant all appears like a dream. 
He appeals to his affection forher. He asks 
her to tell him to go to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, anything, rather than give 
her up. He cannot do business, he cannot 
read a sheet while this misery lasts. To 
send back her letters, he says, would be like 
closing the very tomb on himself; and 
again he breaks out that he cannot permit 
the engagement on her part to be evaded 
without seeking every redress in his power. 
He assures her that he is very unwilling to 
trouble her with his complaints: he wishes 
it were possible to suffer in silence. Not- 
withstanding every exertion he gets worse 
and worse. No effort of reason or attempt 
to laugh away his misery has the least ef- 
fect. He talks of the possibility of some- 
thing happening to him, in case of which 
he locks away her letters, with written in- 
structions that they should be delivered to 
her. He was lately one of the happiest 
beings in existence, now he is the most 
miserable. 

It now became generally understood in 
the county that Miss Gibson had aban- 
doned Beattie and that she was going to 
marry Mr. Smart. A Mr. A—— called 
upon Beattie and attempted to get back 
her letters, but in vain. As the approach- 
ing marriage began to be talked of Beat- 
tie’s misery deepened. He began to be 
apprehensive he could not survive the day, 
for on the 8th of August he makes a will, 
and fearful that she should marry within 
the sixty days necessary to constitute its 
legality, he writes to her praying her to 
postpone the marriage. He tells her that 
if she marries within the sixty days, his 
brother and sister will be left unprovided 
for. After that date she may marry, for 
he will be no more. “O do not do any- 
thing to hasten it!” he bursts out, “not 
upon my own account, but on account of 
those who are dependent on me and never 
have offended you; I never intended to do 
so — but I do not know myself. Will you 
yet offer my best respects to your parents. 
I will never see any of you again, nor 
the garden, &c.; it is better I should not, 
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it would only make me worse. These 
recollections are bitter. Will you pray 
forme?” This letter is answered by her 
father, who, in his rough way, attempts 
some consolation, telling him there is as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
and asking him to come and see them 
again as usual. Miss Gibson’s own con- 
duct seems to have been very harsh and 
unnatural. She returned him no answer 
to his letter. She is even said to have 
made public his last appeal for delay, and 
in other ways to have made his feelings a 
subject of mockery. We get a glimpse of 
two scenes, which are painfully vivid in the 
light of the days that were to come shed 
upon them. The one is of a little noisy 
provincial theatre, boasting a small stage, 
and aset of third-rate actors. In a con- 
spicuous position, not so much enjoying 
the acting as listening to the talk of the 
people around her, and especially that of 
one gentleman, sits Miss Gibson, the cen- 
tre of a group of admirers. Not very far 
off in a darkened parlour sits a lonely fig- 
ure, as if beaten down by some great sor- 
row, his head resting on his arm, all drawn 
together, as if he would have escaped from 
any light still lingering in the room. He 
has just come from his office and has heard 
from a friend where she, of whose cruelty 
he is dying, is, and what she is doing. 
Poor man, the light will soon all be gone ; 
the darkness of night will soon settle over 
him. But he has to sit there many a 
weary hour still, waiting till those sixty 
days expire, and writing those tragic last 
words of his which he has left us, in what 
he himself entitles The Last. He speaks of 
a dreadful cloud having hung over him for 
some days, and he fears he shall never 
again enjoy the sunshine of the world. 
Again and again does he recur to the sub- 
ject uppermost in his mind; again and 
again does he indulge in the most minute 
introspection. He trusts that although he 
finds himself deficient in many respects, 
and though he dies the death of a wretched 
suicide, he will be ha»py, having a firm 
confidence in the unbounded goodness and 
mercy of God. He would like to mention 
his friends and acquaintances, but he is 
afraid in the agitation of his mind he may 
forget some of them. “I meant to have 
written a separate letter to ¥ parents ; 
this, however, I cannot do. I can only 
think of them with that dreadful degree of 
agony, that the perspiration falls in drops 
from the tips of my fingers on the paper. 
I die as I lived, their loving, dutiful and 
affectionate son . . . We will all meet iia 
better world. I have one consolation. 
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They will not be left destitute here.” He 
tells us he has not slept many hours in the 
course of two months. He could not read, 
he could not bear to think. He looks 
back over a dreary desert, all black and 
damp with mists, to the happy days when 
he used to take delight in simple pleas- 
ures, the seeking for birdsnests and the 
playing with children. There occurs in 
the MS. frequent interruptions, showing 
that it was written at different periods, 
the new paragraphs generally beginning 
with some such sentence as this, —“ After 
an interval of suffering, I have again taken 
up my pen. I find no improvement in the 
state of my mind.” ‘Then he passes into 
fresh explanation of his own conduct, 
and fresh attempts to comprehend hers. 
He cannot get rid of a deep and indelible 
sense of the wrongs done him. He quotes 
Campbell’s lines written on the grave of a 
suicide : — 


** Ah! once perhaps the social passion glowed 

In thy devoted bosom; and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart, might yet be prone 

To deeds 6f mercy. Who may understand 

Thy many woes, poor suicide unknown ? 

He, b ve thy being gave, shall judge of thee 
one,” 


He describes the fact of Miss Gibson’s 
accusing him of having designs against her 
property as sickening his verysoul. He is 
sorry that under his sufferings he should 
have threatened to go into a court of law. 
That he could there have obtained dam- 
ages he had no doubt; but he would 
sooner have coined his heart’s blood than 
raised money by such means. He tries to 
reason himself out of his miserable state of 
mind. He has still the beautiful world 
around him, the delight of his solitary 
walks, his troop of friends. He recognizes 
all this. Al! these objects still exist; but 
they are not the same to him. He sees 
them through a totally different medium. 
“The smooth mirror of my mind, which 
formerly reflected all objects in such a 
pleasing and agreeable manner, and which 
was a continual source of happiness to me, 
is now broken and ruffled, and reflects 
everything distorted, hideous, and disgust- 
ful. Iam a different being from my for- 
mer self, and support a different and painful 
existence.” Once again he turns to her 
who has wronged him, and assures her 
that she has his full forgiveness. Then he 
makes some little bequests. He remem- 
bers all the poor people around about him, 
and leaves a pound to a “poor man, nearly 
blind, who often sits on the churchyard 
brae.” His thoughts drew once more to 
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Miss Gibson, and then to his kindred. “It 
is awful to think that I cannot live and 
cannot die without shocking my relatives. 
They have not been out of my mind fora 
moment for a very long time. It is a 
dreadful alternative. I will make it as lit- 
tle shocking as possible. I will lay down 
the burden, which I can no longer bear, in 
some sequestered place; 1 think in that 
solemn, sacred, silent spot where ny bones 
will be deposited.” e only thing that 
gives him consolation is the fact that he is 
not suffering from any wrong he has him- 
self committed. It is not remorse he is 
suffering from, nor anything like it. He de- 
plores the fact that the agonies of his mind 
do not hurt his bodily frame. He is per- 
fectly assured of his sanity. He could 
wish to live, if he could only forget the 
ast; but that he cannot do. Although 
fe has gone about all his ordinary pursuits 
and mixed in society, he has never forgot- 
ten for a moment of time the awful situa- 
tion in which he was placed. He feels the 
scene is closing over him. He feels no re- 
pugnance at the thought of death. On 
the contrary, if it had been an honourable 
one he would have been perfectly happy. 
Nothing could have had the effect on him 
that this had. “ Perpetual imprisonment, 
with all the squalor carceris and torture it- 
self, would not have reduced me to my 
present state. Under all this the spirit 
and the mind would have remained unsub- 
dued. When these are deeply wounded, 
all is over. When the heart is sickened to 
the core there is no remedy. The varie- 
gated fields that used to delight me now 
pall upon my sight, and the changing foli- 
age affords me no delight. I have no ref- 
uge, but in the silent and peaceful grave.” 
Once more he dwells, with a low wail of 
pain, on the old days of mutual vows of af- 
fection betwixt them. “ Miss Gibson cannot 
have forgotten, at least ought not to forget, 
how we anticipated the happiness we had in 
prospect, and how we imagined ourselves 
in the possession of all the happiness and 
enjoyments of the state in which we were 
to enter —that we hoped to be blessed 
with pledges of our affection; and Miss 
Gibson spoke with pleasure of my fond- 
ness for children. Can this be forgotten?” 
He had thus been at the very gates of the 
Paradise he had conjured up for himself — 
had looked into it, and found it exceedin 
fair; and while he looked, a cruel win 
came from within the garden itself, and 
brought desolation around. The last par- 
agraph he wrote is as follows: the lines in 
italics having been erased from his MS. : — 
“Well, she has succeeded in bringing 
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about what she wished. She is at full lib- 
erty to laugh at me. I suppose few, after 
all — bad as the world is— will. envy her 
of her sport. It is not in all cases the ex- 
tent of the wrong, but the reflection of by 
whom it is inflicted, that plants the sting. 
When Cesar saw Brutus stab at him he 
offered no resistance—his heart burst, 
and, muffing up his face in a mantle, he 
fell at the base of Pompey’s statue. All 
is now over. I die in perfect goodwill to- 
wards every human being. If my feelings 
may have led me to say anything offensive 
respecting Miss G., I am sorry for it. She 
has my entire forgiveness. If I have erred 
in anything, I hope she will forgive me, 
and it will be wise in her to forget what 
may have passed betwixt us. If I could 
have done this I would have been happy. 
There is no use in repining. I never did so 
before.” 

He was fully bent on suicide. He went 
all the way to Aberdeen to buy a pistol. 
It appears that the first one he ld did 
not please him, and he returned and pur- 
chased another. It is believed he went to 
his native village, St. Cyrus, and tested 
the pistol on the door of a salmon fish- 
house. On the morning of Monday, the 
29th of September, he looked out of his 
office, and said there would be rain. He 
sent some one to the Kirkbrae, where the 
distant sky could clearly be seen, and 
found it did not look much like rain. He 
then went in and dressed himself, with un- 
usual care, in his best suit. As he was go- 
ing out, his sister spoke of preparing 
something for his dinner, and he answered, 
*No, Kate, ye’ll not do that. Iam going 
to the country, and I'll maybe no be back 
to dinner, and I can get something —if I 
come, if I come,” which he repeated twice. 
Going out, he turned back twice and spoke 
about rain. He proceeded to the links, 
and eat an apple or two from a ship that 
had just come in. The sun shone merrily, 
and life was going on as usual about him. 
The golfers were playing on the links, the 
tradesmen at their usual work, the reapers 
binding up the yellow corn, the ships sail- 
ing out on the great sea. He passed the 
woods of Kinnaber, where he had “ bird- 
nested” with her who had been so faith- 
less to him. He crosses the North Esk, 
and hastens to the braes of St. Cyrus, 
where he had spent his childhood. Amid 
these scenes he had begun the life he now 
longed to end. How different is he now 
to then! Then a happy child, with the 
world before him, and a brave heart to 
wrestle with it; now a maimed soldier, re- 
turning from the battle with a heart’s 
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wound. We lose sight of him altogether 
after this. No one saw him entering the 
churchyard where he was found next morn- 
ing ; no one heard the fatal shot, nor knew 
whether the deed was done while the sun 
was yet high in the heavens, or after it had 
gone down in the lurid grandeur of the 
storm that came on that night. Next 
morning he was found by a herd-boy and 
two salmon-fishers, lying near the grave of 
his sister, in the exact spot where he is 
now buried. “His hands were resting on 
his breast, the pistol lay with the muzzle 
resting on his lip near his mouth, and the 
thumb of the right hand close to the trig- 
ger.” His face was not touched in the 
slightest degree by the powder, and he 
must have put the pistol as far back into 
his mouth as he could. Beside him lay a 
letter addressed to his brother David. It 
is written in his usual clear and regular 
handwriting. Itis most affectionate, but 
simply tells him the reason of his suicide, 
and the provisions he had made for him 
and his sister. 

A few days afterwards he was buried 
where he was found; and a year later a 
marble tablet was erected to his memory, 
containing a lengthy tribute to the benev- 
olence of his disposition, the firmness and 
independence of his principles, and the 
force and pathos of his genius. The tomb 
is po one with a railing, round which a 
wild honeysuckle has twined itself, and 
where it blooms and is fragrant. And so 
died this little commonplace-looking man, 
with the power of inexhaustible love in his 
heart and the fire of genius in his brain. 
And some say he was mad, and others that 
he died of a broken heart. 

Of Miss Gibson’s feelings about the mat- 
ter we are not informed. After some in- 
terval of time she married Mr. Smart, with 
whom, it is said, she did not live happily. 
On their returning from their marriage 
trip the populace of Montrose, remember- 
ing Beattie’s wrongs, rose up against them, 
and they had to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring inn. But this state of feeling did 
not last. The people got used to see her 
back among them; and it was only when 
a stranger was walking with a townsman, 
and a fine-looking woman, very tall, very 
pale, and defiant in her air, passed, that 
the townsman would whisper, “ That’s Miss 
Gibson!” She lived seventeen years after 
Beattie’s suicide. 

We have not left ourselves much space 
to speak of Beattie’s poetry. The princi- 
pal of these is John o’ Arnha’, the wild stir- 
ring humour and the rollicking fun of 
which is in strange contrast to the tragic 
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fate of its author. Ithas been well called 
a sort of amplified and localized Tam o’ 
Shanter. The original of the hero of the 
story is a certain John Finlay, a native of 
the little village of Arnhaul. He was 
town’s officer in Montrose, and a well- 
known character. A local Munchausen, 
he used to tell endless stories, of which he 
was always the hero, many of which he 
used to preface with, “ When I was in the 
army,” although he had never served all 
his life. It is true, as Beattie tells us, 


‘* That it had been his happy lot, 
Five times to tie the nuptial knot.” 


He was once asked which of all his wives 
he liked best. He replied that he “aye 
liket the livin’ ane.” During the reign of 
his fifth and last wife, some one suggested 
that he had now come to the end of his 
matrimonial tether. “Na, he kent o’ an- 
ither dainty body if Maidie dee’d,” was his 
reply. Some one remarked that he must 
be a rich man; some of his many wives 
must have brought him money. “Na,” 
said he, “it was little he made by them, for 
they all cam’ wi’ an auld kist and went and 
ga’ed awa’ wi’ anew.” Such are some of 
the stories told about the original John. 
According to Beattie, one fine May morn- 
ing, 

** When dewie draps refreshed the corn, 

And tipt ilk stem wi’ crystal bead, 

That glistened o’er the spangelt mead 

Like gleam o’ sword in fairy wars,”’ 


he came to a Fair at Montrose, and worsted 
the doughty Horner, a celebrated Mont- 
rose beagle, in single combat; with the 
original of whom John Finlay had had 
many acombat with words. Of this beagle 
there is told a story about his employing a 
man to write a letter to some of his friends, 
announcing the death of his wife. There 
was some difficulty about the way in which 
his feelings were to be described. The 
Horner assures him it must be something 
very lamentable, and asks him what he 
would suggest. The man asks him if he 
shall say, “ He is like a dove mourning for 
its mate.” That was not considered strong 
enough. “Like a sparrow on the housetop 
alone,” is next suggested. That was bet- 
ter, but not quite the thing. On the man 
proposing “like a bear bereft of her 
whelps,” he exclaimed, “ Ay, put that down, 
it’s the very thing.” There is a story told 
about a neighbour of his, which may find a 
place here. A worthy man, with a little 
capital set up a wool mill. Coming home 
one evening at the end of the first year he 





appeared in great good-humour, and meet- 
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ing his wife at the door, he says, “ Ye’ll 
mak’ a drap tea till’s, gudewife.” Tea was 
then a considerable rarity, and looked upon 
in the light of a luxury. “Ou ay,”’ says 
his wife, “ but what’s ado wi’ ye the nicht ? ” 
“ Eh, ’oman, the milly’s doin’ fine; she has 
cleared hersel’ already and something for- 
bye.” The next night he was looking 
rather disconsolate. On his wife inquiring 
if again he was to have tea, “ Na,” says he, 
“we'll ha’e nae mair o’ that stuff. That 
stupid blockhead Jock, in balancing the 
books, added in the Anno Domini along 
wi’ the pounds!” 

After his victory John sets about return- 
ing to Arnha’. He loses himself in the 
dark beside the North Esk and is met by 
a water-kelpie. The unearthly monster 
finding herself beaten, and enraged by lis- 
tening to John’s bragging of his illustrious 
exploits, and of this his last and greatest, 
calls in a legion of witches and warlocks, 
before whom John’s spirit quails. These 
are accompanied by the ghosts of those 
John had slain in his encounters, and when 
he is put on his trial before Satan as judge, 
they give evidence against him. Just then 


** Aurora peep’d athwart the gloom, 

The grey cock clapp’d his wings and crew, 
And helter skelter, swift off flew 

The deil and a’ the infernal crew.”’ 


And John returns to tell his wonderful ad- 
ventures to one of the 


** Five sweet flowers, 
As ever blush’d in bridal bowers,”® 


The poem is full of grotesque imagery: 
and fun, through which there runs a strain 
of pathos. The Scotch is capital, and as 
forcible and descriptive as the most enthu- 
siastic admirer of the language could wish. 
Of his other poems we may mention The 
Murdent Mynstrell, which contains some 
pretty lines : — 

** Her haire was faire, her eyne were blue, 
And the dimples o’ luve play’d roun’ her sweet 


mou’, 
Ane angell from God mocht ha’e kist that sweet 


ace 
And returnit to heaven all pure from the em- 
brace.’’ 


The Dream contains some very effective 
passages, and is throughout highly poetic, 
reminding us in some points of Ossian. 
Kitty Pert, of whom it is said “she liket 
zneeshiu and liked it zcented,” is full of 
spirit, and is worth study from the peculiar 
nature of the dialect, then common among 
the fishing population of Montrose, and 





very unlike the surrounding Scotch. The 
following lines were found after his death, 
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along with the statement which he named 
The Last, and bears the impress of the de- 


spairing state of his mind : — 


** Say, what is worse than black despair, 
*Tis that sick hope too weak for flying, 

That plays at fast and loose with care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying. 


** Though promise be a welcome guest, 
Yet it may be too late a comer, 
*Tis but a cuckoo voice at best — 
The joy of spring, scarce heard in summer. 


** Then now consent this very hour, 

Let the kind word of peace be spoken; 
Like dew upon a wither’d flower, 

Is comfort to the heart that’s broken, 


*¢ The heart, whose will is from above, 
May yet its mortal taint discover; 
For time which cannot alter love, , 
Hath power to kill the hapless lover.’’ 





From Saint Pauls, 
LORD AND LADY DUNDONALD’S ELOPE- 
MENT TO GRETNA. 

WE often read and hear of the romance 
of real life, but we rarely find it satisfac- 
tory. The particular case may prove, or 
go to prove, that truth is stranger than 
fiction; but that, so far as it is Just, car- 
ries with it only a remote value, and no 
one was ever yet persuaded by it into tak- 
ing a newspaper or a blue-book for a novel 
or a poem. We feel that there is an equiv- 
ocation somewhere. The romance of real 
life proves to be, after all, no romance. 
“Enoch Arden” may be founded on fact, 
and so may “ Sylvia’s Lovers;” but, when 
we read in our newspaper of an “ Enoch 
Arden in real life” ine the other day, 
we saw a paragraph headed “A Batch of 
Enoch Ardens”), we find we do not de- 
rive from the case the same kind of satis- 
faction that we get from the poem. “Syl- 
via’s Lovers ” may have had an original in 
fact for Mrs. Gaskell to draw from; but 
though that original, if you had known it, 
might have arrested your own attention 
as it did Mrs. Gaskell’s, it would never 
have given you the peculiar impression 
that her story produces. 

One reason is that you are too close to 
the footlights; you can discern that the 
Rosalind is not so young as she ought to 


‘be for the part, and that Orlando is weak 


in the knees. Poetic unity is not main- 
tained; and it is not our weakness, but 
our strength — not our love of iilusion, 
but our love of truth — which compels us 
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to desire that it should be, and to feel that 
if that is wanting, something is wrong. A 
great deal more might be said upon that 
and other topics, and perhaps we may 
find occasion for saying it when other in- 
stances of “the romance of real life” 
come to be introduced. But one point 
demands to be noticed at once. There is 
no romance possible where the actors are 
mean, and the emotions of the story on 
alow level. Humble in estate the actors 
may be, but they must not be cads. The 
emotions may play around the commonest 
interests of the human heart, but they 
must not be in themselves poor and paltry. 
Nor must they even be in too close juxta- 

osition with what is both or either. 

othing could, to us at least, make ro- 
mance out of the Tichborne story, for in- 
stance. The mean odour of what is 
proper to the cad is too strong for the sen- 
sibilities to which Romance appeals. Thus, 
we need something more than surprising 
incident. The human figures must be, or 
seem, worthy of the god who ties the 
knot or who cuts it, and we must not have 
a thunderstorm presented to us as that 
which spoils the beer, or makes Mrs. Cook 
pull her apron over her eyes. 

We have long been of opinion that the 
greater part of the real romance of actual 
life goes unnoticed. This implies no dis- 
regard of the genius of Mr. Charles Reade ; 
—for Mr. Reade cannot have his eyes 
everywhere, and do everything. But we 
believe the best part of the poetry and 
humour which lurk in blue books, news- 

apers, and such places, gets overlooked. 

obody seems to find out the magic flower- 
garden, which is romance; while every 
one discovers the enormous gooseberry, in 
which there is no romance at all, though 
there may be much that is remarkable. 

We are not now about to wander in any 
magic flower-garden, but only to say that 
there is some real romance to be found in 
a book which is virtually a blue book, in 
connection with the greatest viking of 
modern times—Lord Dundonald, to 
whom they are, we believe, erecting a 
monument in Chili. The romance will 
speak for itself, and shall tell its own story. 

n other occasions, though we shall often 
go to blue-books real or virtual for our 
facts, we shall not tie ourselves down to 
them, and we beg the reader to accept the 
title as representative rather than logically 
all-inclusive. 


In the year 1861, the case of the Dun- 
donald peerage was before the House of 
Lords, and the old Dowager Lady Dun- 





donald was examined as a witness upon 
the claim of her son. She was sixty-four 

ears of age, and was treated with great 
indulgence. She was not tied down to the 
ordinary rules of evidence, but allowed to 
ramble and expatiate just as she pleased : 
and indeed it would probably have been 
found impossible to get much out of her. 
if she had been strictly dealt with upon the 
ordinary principles for conducting an ex- 
amination-in-chief. She shall tell the story 
of the courtship in her own words. There 
were apparently many obstacles to begiu 
with :— 

‘* He proposed to my aunt. He did not pro- 
pose tome. He had once named the subject to 
me, and [ refused all sorts of things of the kind, 
and at length he made the proposal to my aunt.’* 
Then she is asked the question, “ He was in 
love with your ladyship, I suppose ?” — 

** The world said so. I suppose it was so. It 
was an unlucky marriage for him, poor man. 
Then there was auother person who had a large 
property, and he thought that not marrying the 
lady that he was wished to marry (and certainly 
he was not wished to marry me), he should 
avoid by a secret marriage a painful position to 
himself and this fortune going away from him; 
and that by keeping my marriage a secret, it 
should never interfere with that arrangement of 
his uncle’s, That was given to me as the ob- 
ject, and I had no right, and [ had no reason, 
to doubt the word of the most honourable man 
I have ever known. I loved him. He had once 
named the subject to me and I had refused him. 
I refused all sorts of things of the kind, and at 
length he made the propvsal to my aunt; dear 
me, men in love are very foolish.’’ 

** Lord Dundonald had been very ill, and his 
life had been despaired of, and they sent his ser- 
vant, Richard Carter, to me, to tell me he was 
dying, and also Captain Nathaniel Cochrane 
came to say how very ill he was, and to ask if I 
would walk in front of the house in the square, 
that I might let him see me; which I did, and 
he was lifted up to the window of his bedroom, 
looking like a corpse. My heart was softened to 
see that great man, the hero of a hundred fights. 
I cannot bear to be sitting here to vindicate the 
honour of such a man, It is too much not to 
speak and tell my feelings; it would be impossi- 
ble. He was a glorious man. He was incapable 
of deception such as is imputed to him by the 
world, [ know. I dare not say by his son, but 
still it is his son. Such an imputation upon 
such a man! Such a god of a man!—a man 
who could have ruled the world upon the sea ! 
That I, his wife, should sit here to vindicate the 
honour of such # man as that! O God have 
mercy upon me, and upon us! It is too much; 
I cannot stand it! That honoured name ! — 
that name for-ages and for ages, that has ruug 
the world with his deeds ! — the hero of a hun- 
dred fights! I have followed the fortunes of 
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that great man. I have stood upon the battle- 
deck; 1 have seen the men fall; I have raised 
them. Ihave fired a gun to save the life of a 
man for the honour of my husband, and would 
do it again. He was a glory to the nation in 
which he was born, and there is not a member 
of the family of Lord Dundonald that need not 
be proud of belonging to such a man as he was.” 


In that lifting of the sick man up to the 
window, we can hardly help discerning a 
little of a lover’s artifice, but we like the 
man none the less for it. He did not con- 
sciously aim at “startling effects: ” but he 
could not help them. In reading Lady 
Dundonald’s references to his “ honour” 
and the like, we must, of course, bear in 
mind the well-known story of the stock- 
jobbing charges made against him, his trial 
and conviction before the fiery Ellenbor- 
ough, and his subsequent acquittal before 
the greater tribunal of his country, fol- 
a as it was by a restoration to all his 
honours. z 

Lord Brougham may be pardoned for 
some things, but there was one for which 
some of us will never forgive him —his 
Act for abolishing Gretna Green mar- 
riages. It was a great shame; but Lady 
Dundonald appears to have been very much 
worried by the sequel of her elopement; 
and there is something truly and deeply 
comic in her feeling so puzzled to know 
why she should be married so many times. 

When Dundonald persuades her to go 
off to Gretna Green with him she has a 
nice time of it, travelling all day and all 
night, with four horses, and all that. She 
says :— 


*«T was very worn, and we went rolling on; 
and I slept, and so did he. At one we of the 
road — 1 know it was not Gretna Green, but 
some little distance after Gretna Green — he 
said, ‘ Well, thank God we are all right;’ he 
used to call me @ sort of pet name of his own, 
and he said, ‘ It is all right, Mouse: we are all 
right now. Moxham, mind you get a comfort- 
able room for Lady Cochrane at the Queens- 
berry Arms. We shall soon be there,’ and he 
said nothing more.”’ 


Hamlet advised his mother not to let the 
king call her “his mouse,” but there was 
no reason why Lady Dundonald should 
object to the name. 


“T did not know why it was all right. He 
said, ‘ Mouse, we are over the border.’ He said, 
* Here we are over the border, now, and nothing 
but God can separate us.’ [think he said at 
the same time, ‘ You are mine now, and you are 
mine for ever;’ and he snapped his fingers in 
that way, as .Scotchmen when they are 

” 


pleased. 





But do all Scotchmen “sna 


their 
fingers in that way” when they are- 
pleased ? 


** When I arrived at the Queensberry Arms, 
he was very joyous; I suppose men in love are. 
He said, ‘ It is all right; it is all right,’ and he 
seated himself at the table in the room; he sate 
himself down as any gentleman might, and he 
wrote away, and wrote something, and then he 
said, ‘I want Dick;’ he used to call his servant 
Dick.”’ 

‘* After the paper was signed, and the ser- 
vants gone away, he began to dance the Sailor’s 
Hornhipe, a very unusual thing for him, and he 
put up his hands in that sort of way, and said, 
* Now you are mine, Mouse, mine forever.’ I 
said, ‘I do not know, I have had no parson 
here, and no church, Is this the way you 
marry in Scotland?’ ‘Oh yes,’ he said, * you 
are mine, sure enough; you cannot get away; 
and then he said, *I have no time to spare; I 
have no time to lose, for I must be back on the 
10th to my uncle’s marriage; he is going to be 
married, and he will be married on the 11th, or 
the 12th, I have not a moment’s time to lose, 
and therefore I must leave you as fast as [ can. 
I have given all my instructions to Dick, and he 
will bring you back as soon as he can.’ He 
kissed me; he did not go in my room, and he 
went off as he came. [I never saw him again 
until the 12th or the 13th, when we met in Bry- 
anston Street, Portman Square.’’ 


There are points here upon which no com- 
ment is necessary or permissible,— except 
such as gentle hearts will make for them- 
selves. But there is unconscious humour 
in the lady’s remark that it was “a very 
unusual thing” for Dundonald to dance 
the Sailor’s Hornpipe. How often did he 
do it? 


**T retired to my room; I was very glad to do 
so. [wanted very much to have had a bath 
there; I was very tired. The old lady lighted 
me upstairs; she seemed a cross old thing, and 
I went up into the bedroom. [I asked her if I 
might have a bath, and she said, *‘ No, you can- 
not have a bath; there are no baths at the 
Queensberry Arms.’ I said, ‘ Can you give me 
some soft water!’ She said, ‘ No; you cannot 
have any soft water.’ 

**She had had a great wash-up. It was a 
very old sort of dialect that she spoke; it was 
very odd Scotch. I had never heard Scotch be- 
fore, and it was very broad Scotch, and extreme- 
ly difficult to understand. She said they had no 
soft water. I said, * What kind of a place do 
you call this?’ I was but young, you know, 
and perhaps a little pert, and I said, *‘ What 
kind of place do you call this, where you have 
no soft water for people, nor a bath?’ She said, 
* It is the Queensberry Arms, at Annan.’ ’’ 


Some relatives of the lady insisted upon 
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the marriage being repeated in the 
South : — 


** They were old-fashioned, excellent people, 
and they wished to have this marriage made in 
England; and it was made, and I was married 
by licence by the Rev. Thomas Knox, of Tun- 
bridge Town. He was the chaplain of my cou- 
sin, Mr. Simpson, and held the living of Ship- 
bourne from his giving.” ... 


She goes on — 


** Dundonald said ‘Marry her! I would 
marry her in a hundred churches. I would 
marry-her all over the world; but there is no 
marriage, my dear, so binding as the marriage 
which has been already executed in Scotland. 
She was from that hour my lawful wife. How- 
ever, to give you satisfaction, I am ready to 
marry her in every church in London.’ He 
said, ‘I would do it a thousand times.’ ” 


Then follow these questions and an- 
swers : — : 


** I believe there wasa subsequent marriage 
even after that ?”’ 

** Yes; [ was married again; in short, there 
was no end of marrying me.”’ 

** When was your ladyship married the third 
time?”’ 

**T was married the third time when he came 
home from Brazil; I was married again.’’ 

** Where was your ladyship married the third 
time?”’ 

‘* [ was married the third time in Edinburgh; 
I was so tired of being married.” 

** According to the forms of the Scotch 
Church ?”’ 

** Yes; then I was asked in church, and dom- 
iciled. In short, I was bothered all to pieces 
with the marrying; I was asked in church. I 
was married at Mr. Strachan, the lawyer’s, and 
married by Parson Ritchie; there was no mar- 
riage at all, he just joined the hands, Parson 
Ritchie did, and said something or other, and 
* God bless you,’ and that was the marriage in 
Scotland. Jt was not a bit more-like a mar- 
riage than the Annan marriage. I was asked 
on the banns and domiciliated and everything. 
There was no end of marrying me... . I was 
so tired of being married . . . I was bothered 
to pieces with the marrying.”’ 


Who can tell what is in the minds of 
half the reading girls in England when 
they come to that line of “In Memoriam,” 


** Her sweet J will has made ye one,”’ 


— what strange mystical force they put 
into any ceremony that takes the name of 
a marriage? Lady Dundonald thought 
that once was enough : — “I was tired of 
being married.” 

In what comes next, there is one touch 
—the name of the boat, Tom Paine— 





which carries us back to almost antedilu- 
vian things: — 


‘* When he was released from the King’s 
Bench Prison he went abroad, and I went with 
him. When he got out of the King’s Bench he 
weut away. I took him down to Dover, and we 
crossed from Dover to Boulogne in an open boat, 
because my husband had been so ill and so dis- 
tressed at things which, God knows, he never 
merited, that I said, ‘Come away, come out;’ 
and I got him to cone down to Dover, and went 
across with him, because we could not stay. I 
could not bear him to remain. We went across 
in an open boat, a boat called the ‘ Tom Paine.’ 
T remember that boat; I remember being on the 
deck of that vessel with my husband, who was 
distracted and wretched. I[ r ber sleeping 
the whole night upon the open deck of that boat, 
We went over to Boulogne.”’ 





And here the narrative, considered 
from the romantic point of view, suffers an 
interruption. But Dundonald’s career 
was nearly all of it interesting; and, what 
is more to our immediate purpose, we find 
that, very late in life, the element of 
poetry, so far as it existed in the emotions 
of the persons concerned, was as well de- 
fined as ever. Here are a few more 
touches, the first from the Lady’s evi- 
dence, and others from letters of Lord 
Dundonald’s appended to it : — 


**My husband was a Scotchman, and proud 
of being a Scotchman; he would not have given 
up that birth of his for a crown in heaven, He 
gloried in being a Scotchman; he said it was the 
pride of his lite, and he used after his dinner, 
when he was drinking his wine, and so on, to 
bring in something about Scotland, his dear 
Scotland, the days of his youth—the happy 
days with his grandmother. It is a sad case; 
such sad reminiscences; such a noble man! . .”? 


Now for a natural passage or two from 
the letters : — 


** Lizzie and Arthur are quite well, and de- 
sire their love. Adieu, dear Cochrane. Your 
ever affectionate Father, DuNDONALD. 

‘*P.S. Martin had double keys for the cellar, 
and has stolen half the wine ! ’’ 

** To-morrow we are going to Lord Durham’s, 
where the Princess Victoria and the Duchess of 
Kent are to be, together with all the great folks 
of the surrounding districts. You need not 
write to me, for I shall be with you before I 
could get a letter. You had, however, better do 
so to your dear mama, who is truly anxious 
about your future destiny and welfare, She is 
now getting greatly better; indeed, I may say 
almost well.’’ 

** Remember the ice-house, to fill which every 
exertion must be made. Mama loves nice things, 
and ice is a great comfort in hot weather.’ 
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And once more :— 


** Dear mama is getting much better, and is 
able to take long walks, which will soon re-es- 
tablish her health completely.”’ 


It would be an affront, both to good 
feeling and good literary taste, to make 
rhetorical capital out of things which so 
completely as these tell their own story. 
But in some cases, especially those to be 
gathered from newspapers, comment, crit- 
icism, and minute speculation will be re- 
quired to make the latent romance visible, 
or sufficiently clear. And yet the stories 
are more startling and more pathetic than 
this of Lord and Lady Dundonald. 

A. HunTER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EDWARD DENISON. 


An exceptional life is generally a short 
one; when men live long, not only do they 
tame down out of those ardours and en- 
thusiasms which lead to everything that is 
strange, eccentric, and Quixotic, but the 
routine of existence pulls them softly down 
from their pedestals, takes the glor? out 
of the ideals they have cherished, and 
reconciles them to the ordinary course of 
the world. The young man who is per- 
fectly content with the arrangements of 
society round him, who has no desire to 
overturn anything or mend anything, is a 
safe man, likely to live all his days out, 
and provident of comfort in the long level 
which he sees before him. Many, it is 
true, who have been enthusiastic in their 
youth, calm down with the touch of years, 
and become content with everything as 
soon as they themselves are established in 
comfort; but it is the young generally 
who make those beautiful, impossible at- 
tempts for the good of their fellow-men, at 
which we wonder and admire, with a half- 
shame of our own egotism which prevents 
us from following their example, and a 
half-pride in our superior wisdom which 
keeps us from trying it. Such an excep- 
tional existence was that of Edward Den- 
ison.* He lived but thirty years in this 
world; and therefore nature, prescient of 
the near ending, felt no necessity upon her 
to “stay,” but let him run his course, as 
a runner in a short race is justified in do- 
ing, with an expenditure of force which 
would be impossible were the effort a long 


* Letters and other Writings of the late Edward 
Denison, M.P. for Newark; edited by Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, Bart. London: Bentley & Son. 
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one. He rushed at his goal, flinging him- 
self headlong into the race; and it is true 
he did not succeed — what man ever suc- 
ceeds in bringing down the conditions of 
a heavenly life either to May Fair or Beth- 
nal Green?—but he did his best, with 
lavish expenditure of all that he had and 
was, and has left us his bright but broken 
essay at existence for our instruction and 
reproof —a thing which few of us can im- 
itate, which is indeed an interruption of 
the peaceful monotony which makes life 
possible, but which yet stimulates the list- 
lessness of that practicable quiet as noth- 
ing else could do half so well. 

The book in which this brief life is epi- 
tomized — we cannot say even recorded, 
for much that goes to make up the attrac- 
tion of a sympathetic record is left out — 
is neither eloquent nor very wise. Itis a 
basket of fragments; and even the frag- 
ments contain a great many crudities, 
scraps of immature reflection and hasty 
opinion. We can see but dimly, through 
the veil of a phraseology which has become 
common to a class, the individual features 
of the man. No attempt has been made, 
indeed, to convey these iudividual features 
to us. His friends have judged, perhaps 
wisely, that the life which had little more 
than promise to make it interesting to 
mankind, did not require nor call for fuller 
exposition. A hope, an earnest endeavour, 
a warm and vigorous impulse —this is 
what we find in the book. The young 
hero was the son of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and thus only nephew of the late 
Speaker; he was educated at Eton and 
Oxford: and he lived, as we have said, 


about thirty years ; travelled much, worked 


much, fell ill and died; the briefest un- 
eventful history —just enough to make 
happy and to break the hearts of some 
few individuals, to move more lightly a 
larger sympathetic circle, but not to affect 
the world. Yet there is something to 
touch the world in the brief record. 
Among his travels Edward Denison made 
one which few men of his class and gen- 
erations have made. He went not to the 
Himalayas, or the Caucasus, or the Matter- 
horn, but to the East End of London; 
and finding there a mass of his fellow- 
creatures as hopeless as savages, and less 
happy, with no man caring for their souls, 
but only giving such a spasmodic regard 
to their bodies as injured body and soul 
together —this young gentleman went 
and lived among them in modest silence, 
making no commotion, organizing no 
society, but doing what one true man 
could do to mend matters, and qualifying 
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himself, as he hoped, to plead their cause 
and explain their circumstances, and help 
to legislate for them in the days to come. 
This hope has not come to pass. He has 
carried his knowledge instead to the foot- 
stool of a Sovereign still better acquainted 
with their troubles than himself; and let 
us hope has had his eager heart stilled by 
the revelation of some wonderful way in 
which all their miseries shall be utilized or 
compensated — the only thought which 
can’ give the sickened soul any consolation 
in sight of all the terrible paradoxes amid 
which we are compelled to live. 

The central chapter in his life was short, 
not lasting more than eight months; this 
fact, however, does not detract from but 
rather adds to its importance: for there 
was no fvolishness of enthusiasm about 
the act, but a serious resolution to see 
with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears, and do with his own hands whatever 
it might be possible todo. He was under 
no religious vow of total self-abnegation 
—he had duties to his family and the 
world which he did not abandon. In short, 
the whole enterprise was as legitimate, 
as excusable, as if it had been an Alpine 
expedition ; the only difference being that 
he went not to risk lives but to save them 
—not to explore bare rocks and frozen 
ice, but men—and that his purpose was 
at once patriotic and Christian, having the 
highest meaning, instead of having no 
meaning at all. We will not promise the 
reader that he will be half so much amused 
by this book as he was by Mr. Whymper’s 
Alpine rambles; but yet Philpot Street, 
Commercial Road, is not without an inter- 
est of its own. 

It is not so very long ago but that most 
of us can remmber the little stir made in 
the papers about a “Society for organiz- 
ing Charitable Relief,” which was got up 
under the auspices, we think of the then 
Bishop of London—and by means of 
which the young men of fashion who have 
nothing to do, were, we were told, to be 
converted into missionaries of charity, 
and taught such a lesson at the same time 
as to the seriousness of life as could not 
fail to leave its influence upon their own 
butterfly existence. For once this san- 
guine anticipation of the newspapers came 
true — if: in no other case at least in this 
one. The East End was at that time 
(1869) in the full flood of one of its great 
crises of distress. Mr. Denison had this 
sea of misery thus brought before his 
eyes. He saw how deep and how dense 





it was, and at the same time he saw that 
the young gentlemen from the clubs, with 


the best intentions in the world, and plenty 
of money in their purses, were not the 
kind of agency likely todo much good in 
it—or at least that, if good was to be 
done, the conditions of the work must be 
changed. “It was impossible, as he de- 
cribes, to do any adequate work without 
residing on the spot, the waste of energy 
in locomotion being itself an interruption 
to steady non-intermittent application such 
as he had prescribed for himself.” He ac- 
cordingly went, with the courage which is 
so much more unusual in this kind of en- 
terprise than in any other, to the very 
field of action, and established himself in 
one of the unlovely streets in that terrible 
desert of unloveliness, where life puts on 
its most sordid garb. Tobe sure there was 
not nearly so much real suffering involved 
as there is in the life of the traveller who 
goes to Africa or Asia, or even to him who 
goes fishing in Norway, or pursuing big 
game into other unknown parts of the 
earth; but the effort was immensely 
greater, for neither excitement, nor ro- 
mance, nor novelty were to be found on 
the dread and dreary level of the East 
End. When we add that the hero of this 
achievement was in delicate health, and 
“found it impossible to keep tolerably well 
in London,” the reader will see how true 
was this modest martyrdom, which took 
place in absolute silence, with no applaud- 
ing world looking on, and nothing but a 
steadfast determination to serve God and 
man in the way that seemed to him most 
thorough and effectual, to keep his cour- 
age up. 

It would seem to have been the sense 
of inefficiency conveyed to him by his pre- 
liminary work in the Society for the Relief 
of Distress which moved Mr. Denison to 
this extreme step. Every man or woman 
who ever took part in a public movement 
of charity must have felt the same — the 
sickening sense of inadequacy, the feel- 
ing that their work rather increased than 
lessened the distress around, and the still 
more miserable consciousness that the 
mass of wretchedness was also a mass 
of falsehood, and that faith in their fel- 
low-creatures was here at least impossible. 
This last and bitterest point is not re- 
ferred to in the following letter, which, 
however, expresses the young writer’s 
perception of the ineffectual character of 
the public work : — 


“If I am not going to be all the winter in 
town I must give up my post under the Society 
for the Relief of Distress. Indeed I am not sure 
that I should not have done so in any case. I 
can’t believe in those doles of bread and meat, 
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and the time they occupy in distribution with- 
holds me from more solid and permanent 
schemes of assistance. I should visit as before 
in that district on my own ‘hook,’ and apply 
what money I could scrape together myself or 
beg from friends, in dealing thoroughly and 
radically with a small number of cases of aggra- 
vated distress. These bread-and-meat doles are 
only doing the work of the poor-rates, and are 
absolutely useless: the chief use of this Society, 
or of any other, in my view, consists in bring- 
ing a considerable number of persons belonging 
to the upper classes in actual contact with the 
misery of their fellow-citizens, and so convinc- 
ing them of the necessity of social reform.’’ 


One of the first results of Mr. Deni- 
son’s work was to convince him that thé 
evil he had devoted himself to help was in 
a great measure caused by the injudicious 
good works of others. The money which 
in England so many comfortable well-off 
people are so ready to give, especially at 
those times when comfort becomes our 
English God —at Christmas, for instance, 
and in the chill depths of winter, when 
thousands of persons who would shrink 
from the responsibility of looking after a 
single poor family send large sums of 
money to some public charity by way of 
compounding with God and their con- 
sciences — was in his eyes the very seed 
of pauperism. His opinions on this sub- 
ject are most decisive : — 


‘*The real truth is, sensation writing and 
reckless alms are fast doing away the great 
work of the new poor-law in bringing up the 
people to providence and self-restraint. We are 
falling back into the bad old ways of the times 
at the beginning of the Peace. You will find all 
the men who really give themselves most trouble 
about the poor, are the most alive to the terri- 
ble evils of the so-called charity which pours 
money into the haunts of misery and vice every 
winter. If we could but get one honest news- 
paper to write down promiscuous charity, and 
write up sweeping changes, not so much in our | 

r-law theory as in our r-law practice, 
Sather mizht be done, _ I have been 
busy, and muddled and worried lately. Things 
are so bad down here, and: giving money away 
only makes them worse. I am beginning seri- 
ously to believe that all bodily aid to the poor 
isa mistake, and that the real thing is to let 
things work themselves straight; whereas, by 
giving alms you keep them permanently crooked. 
Build schoolhouses, pay teachers, give prizes, 
frame workmen’s clubs, help them to help them- 
selves, lend them your brains; but give them 
no money, except what you sink in such under- 
takings as the above.’’ 


In another place he declares “ Our ob- 
ject —i.e., self, rector, and some others — 
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benevolence ;” and he adds, that the dis- 
tress which has become chronic in Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, and Stepney, “has 
been aggravated more than all by the 
wholesale distribution of money by way 
of alms these last three or four years.” 
Thus it is evident it was no rose-water 
yg gy who descended upon Mile 
nd in the stifling autumn weather in 
August 1867, when every soul of his class 
had fled to wholesome moors and hills, out 
of even the fresher and airier London of 
Belgravia. Instead of the Highlands or 
the fresh breadths of English home scenery, 
or the risks and delights of Switzerland, 
what a contrast were those dull and shut- 
up streets — hot, dusty, frowsy, and breath- 
less— which, stretching as they do for 
miles of featureless brick and mortar, im- 
press and appall the mind more with the 
terrible, dreary magnitude of London than 
all its crowds and all its palaces! Toa 
young man so trained, to one accustomed, 
as a necessity of nature, to air and ver- 
dare and beauty, what a sacrifice! — and 
yet he made it spontaneously, eagerly, to 
please himself. While the few of his con- 
dition who were left at the other end of 
town, with parks and trees close by, and 
all that Art could do to make up for the 
temporary want of freedom, groaned and 
lamented themselves, he went cheerfully 
off to his little lodging, to all the mean 
surroundings which were so unfamiliar. 
He makes, we think, but one moan on this 
subject, and that only when the stifling 
autumn months were gone, and the com- 
pulsory deadness of winter might have 
made his prison a little more tolerable. 


** My wits are getting blunted by the monot- 
ony and ugliness of this place. I can almost 
imagine — difficult as it is—the awful effect 
upon a human mind of never seeing anything 
but the meanest and vilest of men and man’s 
works, and of complete exclusion from the sight 
of God and His works —a position in which the 
villager never is, and freedom frum which ought 
to give him a higher moral starting-point than 
the Gibeonite of a large town.”’ 


The work he did in this strangely-chosen 
autumn refuge was manifold. At the very 
outset, the mere fact of his residence there 
exercised a certain passive influence upon 
the district. He speaks of “the remedial 
influence of the mere presence of a gen- 
tleman known to be on the alert ” as of 
itself an inestimable advantage to the 
mass, not one of which, except here and 
there a publican who had made a little 
money out of the general wretchedness, 





is to put a stop as much as possible to all 


was at all above the level of that poverty 
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which is scorned by health-inspectors and 
hustled by policemen. “Just now,” he 
says, “I only teach a night-school, and do 
what in me lies in looking after the sick, 
keeping an eye upon nuisances and the 
like, seeing that the local authorities keep 
up to their work. I go to-morrow before 
the board at the workhouse to compel the 
removal to the infirmary of a man who 
ought to have been there already. I shall 
desire the sanitary inspector to put the 
Act against overcrowding into force, with 
joan to some houses in which there have 
been so many as eight and ten bodies oc- 
cupying one room.” 

. Thus it is clear that his mere neighbour- 
hood was of use to the poor community. 
He did, however, more Wes this, making 
an attempt at religious training of the ig- 
norant and careless men about him, of the 
success of which, or whether it ry oom 
entirely on his leaving, we should have 
liked to have heard some details. We are 
not quite sure if it was as hopeful as the 
effort to improve their social condition. 
Mr. Denison, like so many serious and able 
men of the present generation, had a 
strong idea that the clergy did not go to 
work in the best way to attract and en- 
gage the interest of men of the lower or- 
ders. “ What is the use,’’ he asks, “of 
telling people to come to church when they 
know of no rational reason why they 
should — when, if they go, they find them- 
selves among people using forms of words 
which have never been explained to them; 
ceremonies performed which to them are 
entirely without meaning, sermons preach- 
ed which as often as not have no meaning, 
or when they have a meaning, intelligible 
only to those who have studied religion all 
their lives?’ Acting upon this idea, he 
took this branch of reformation also into 
his own young and eager hands with a 
confidence which we cannot blame, and 
which was extremely natural, yet not, we 
think, founded either upon experience or 
reason. He describes his own intentions 
as follows : — 


*‘ Then there is to be—and this will be my 
great work, which if it succeeds will be the 
crown and glory of my labours —a meeting in 
the evenings, as often as they can be got to- 
gether, of such of the grown men as I can col- 
lect. These I propose to take through a com- 
plete course of elementary Bible-teaching. Tak- 
ing the Bible in my hand as the source, centre, 
and end of everything, I shall develop the whole 
echeme of religion, following the Bible narrative, 
and bringing in to my assistance any and every 
reinforcement I can draw from what little I know 
of human nature, from natural religion, and 
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from secular history. Perhaps this may seem ta 
you @ presumptuous undertaking; and if I pre- 
tended to do anything like j-stice to the subject, 
so it would be. It will appear less formidable 
if you consider, not so much the feebleness of my 
light, as the blackness of their darkness whom I 
shall address.”’ 


This darling idea of the class to which 
Mr. Denison belonged —the serious and 
liberal-minded young reformers, whose 
form of patriotism, if peculiar, is a high one, 
and their Christianity pure and genuine, 
if “viewy ” and not very orthodox —he 
carried out with evident satisfaction and 
pleasure, beginning with an audience of 
twenty-five, all working-men and dock- 
labourers, and keeping up a steady class 
of about ten men, who met every. week to 
hear him. We should be glad to have 
been informed if he continued this during 
all his residence in Mile End, and if any 
attempt was made after to keep it up. 
We cannot profess, however, for our own 
part, much faith in such attempts. Expe- 
rience shows that the men who A 
catch hold of and impress the careless and 
irreligious masses are not refined Oxford 
men with broad ideas and an enthusiasm 
for humanity, but those narrowest preach- 
ers of salvation and damnation who can 
— fearlessly to the strongest instincts 
of the primitive soul, and who offer to 
their disciples a choice between the most 
solemn of advantages and the most awful 
of penalties. No man has moved the low- 
er classes since his time as Whitfield moved 
them, who had no broad views, nor knew 
anything about a lay-exposition of Chris- 
tianity. This kind of impassioned religion, 
speaking the most technical and least com- 
prehensible of language, and abandoning 
all attempt to harmonize itself with mod- 
ern ways of thinking, or to demonstrate 
itself as built upon solid reason, has always 
been the most acceptable to the uneducated 
mind. 

Mr. Denison was not only determined to 
put down benewolence if he could, but he 
also opposed emigration, the other panacea 
which is supposed likely tocure us of our 
Poor. “All the evidence I have ever 
seen,” he says, “ goes to establish the fact, 
that the persons who thrive in the new 
country are just those who have thriven in 
the old — those, that is, who are endowed 
with a strong body, a vigorous mind, a res- 
olute will, and industrious habits. How 
many such are there now starving in Eng- 
land?” This is no doubt perfectly true ; 
and nothing can exceed the misery of 
those poor, helpless, hopeless emigrants, 
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turned out upon an unfamiliar shore, 
weak, ignorant, and bewildered, after the 
delusions of their start and the weariness 
of their voyage, and finding that life de- 
pends upon hard work, skill, and courage, 
as much on the other side of the Atlantic 
as on this. Still there are exceptions; and 
we cannot doubt that some classes of the 
poor would find an easier living in the new 
country than in the old. However, we 
cannot linger further on this gentle and 
subdued, but most interesting, picture of 
the work of a young man, as thoroughly 
meriting the old and somewhat hackneyed 
but noble title of Patriot as any Roman of 
them all. The courage which enabled him 
to make such a sacrifice, and the patience 
with which he conducted his work, are 
alike lessons which it would do us all good 
to learn —all the more that his life was 
no saintly stretch of self-devotion, and he 
was susceptible to the ambitions, and 
bound by the duties, of ordinary men. 
This makes it all the more a practical les- 
son to men absorbed in the occupations of 
ordinary life. In another point of view how 
ever the book is not quite so satisfactory ; 
for the reader who has become interested in 
the man and his work cannot but pause to 
ask what was the effect upon the district 
of this fragment of noble effort. Did it 
repay the expenditure? Did the brief 
heroism tell, as it ought to have told, upon 
those for whom the sacrifice was made ? 
Has anything followed to reward the gen- 
erous worker, or to encourage those who 
may follow his example? or have we but 
the example, the advice,the direction he 
hasleft us? None of these questions are at 
all answered in this too reticent little vol- 
ume. 


From The Spectator. 
A HINDOO PRINCE, 


WE have found the “ mild Hindoo,” the 
man so long sought in vain, who realizes 
the idea which the British mind has 
formed to itself of one of the most varied 
ep sey in the world. Misled partly 

y ancient travellers, a by the his- 
tory of the conquest, which seems explica- 
ble only by the submissiveness of the 
people, and partly by a secret wish, the 
average Briton has developed out of his 
inner consciousness a being of dusky skin 
and gentle smile, clothed in white but 
with an ample turban, who worships 
graven images and his white conqueror, 
who has some moral foibles but no de- 





fects of manner, and whose mind although 
acute is in all essentials, and especially in 
its capacity of affectionate respect, inno- 
cently childlike, and has dubbed this im- 
aginary being the “native ” of India. The 
Anglo-Indian, who knows that the natives 
vary.in character as much as Englishmen, 
but are for the most part as subtle as 
Greeks, as callous as Spaniards, as tena- 
cious as Corsicans, and as satirical as 
Parisians, finds the English fancy so ridicu- 
lous, that he has with the assistance of 
Nana Sahib and the Cawnpore story al- 
most succeeded in preventing his country- 
men from descanting on their ideal; but 
the old belief still lingers in the majority 
of English minds, and at last it has found 
in an unexpected quarter a kind of justi- 
fication. ere really was once a mild 
Hindoo, a native gentleman of the typical 
kind, and he was of all men in India a 
Marhatta, a Marhatta Prince, a Mar- 
hatta Prince of the veritable strain of Siv- 
agee, perhaps the fiercest and most blood- 
thirsty bandit who, even in India, ever 
rose to independent power. This was the 
last Rajah of Kolhapore, a dependent Mar- 
hatta State yielding a revenue for its chief 
of £120,000 a year, and inhabited by 
about a million of souls, over whom he 
possessed the power of life and death. As 
a Marhatta he was, of course, a Hindoo of 
Hindoos, and could not cross the black 
water, and personally he was almost a 
devotee, going twice a day to listen to 
texts and sermons; but as a Sovereign he 
enjoyed certain exemptions, and in 1870 
the Brahmins informed him that if he 
took with him his own attendants and ate 
only of food they had prepared, he might 
visit Europe without loss of caste, or in- 
jury to his future prospects, or detriment 
to his religious position among his own 
countrymen, a position very valuable even 
to a Prince. 

Accordingly, at the age of 20, the Rajah 
being then the husband of two wives, one 
of whom was still a little child, came over 
to Europe with a few followers, and is 
thus described in Good Words by Lady 
Verney:—“He was barely twenty, 
though he looked much older; a small- 
made man, with extremely slender hands 
and feet ; his complexion of that pleasant- 
ly brown colour which looks as if it had 
been just ripened by the sun, not scorched 
black; the ye very large and lustrous, 
without much expression; and a contem- 


plative, rather child-like look; his white 
teeth shone brilliantly, however, when he 
spoke, and lighted up the dark face. A 
kindly, gentle young prince, not wanting 




















in intelligence, with a sort of easy dignity, 
as of one used to be obeyed, but apparent- 
ly quite contented to remain languidly in 
the place where he happened to be, so that 
one wondered the more to see him ven- 
turing so far from home. He was ordina- 
rily dressed in a kind of dark-green cloth 
coat, with a curious edifice on his head 
formed of rolls of red muslin twisted into 
thin coils, without which he was never 
seen in public, any more than Louis XIV. 
without his wig. He would have consid- 
ered it an act of rudeness on his part to 
show himself bareheaded, though he 
pulled off his turban when with his own 
people only. He had never been alone in 
all his life, and used to sit chatting and 
laughing with his attendants on terms of 
perfect ease, curiously mixed with the 
Oriental depth of respect and reverence 
with which they treated him.” That lit- 
tle touch about the man who had never 
been alone, and who talked so familiarly 
and pleasantly with his servants, yet was 
treated by them with such deep, silent re- 
spect, is a fine one, and exactly describes 
not only the position of the Rajah among 
his people—that of a high-born child 
among his dependants, who is to be petted 
and talked to, and kept in good humour, 
but if an order is given obeyed — but the 
special character of the man, who was ex- 
actly the child-like, simple, sweet-natured 
being, with an undue capacity of rever- 
ence, which Englishmen believe all natives 
of India to be. We should not trugt Lady 
Verney’s account alone, or that of any 
other European, as a native diplomatist 
when s0 inclined would deceive the very 
elect ; but the Rajah kept a diary or note- 
book during his tour, which has since his 
death been published by his guide, philo- 
sopher, friend, and bear-leader, Captain 

est, and which lets us, at least in part, 
into the secret of the Rajah’s character. 
It is a most remarkable production. From 
end to end of it there is not a thought 
which is above the thinking-power of a 
pleasant-minded, simple English lad of 
fourteen, not an idea worth preserving, 
not a sentence upon which it is possible to 
_ found a criticizing remark. And yet it is 
like the diaries of some children, a note- 
worthy production if only for its simplic- 
ity, its utter transparency, the internal 
evidence it affords that itis the work of 
one to whom affectation was unknown, 
who could not conceive a reason why any 
one should ridicule his thoughts, and so 
recorded them with all the inimitable 
dignity of unconscious childhood. The 
diary is crammed with entries like these, 
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made on the 15th and 16th June, 1870: 
—“ Took a drive in Hyde Park and Re- 
gent’s Park, and through Regent Street 
in the afternoon. Hyde Park an® HKe- 
gent’s Park are Jarge and _ beautifully 
green. These are very good parks. Many 
people ride, drive, and walk in them. 
16th.— Went to see Madame Tussaud's 
Exhibition. The statues which are here 
are made of wax, and are very life-like. 
No one thinks at first thought that they 
are statues and not real persons. I liked 
these statues very much. They are of 
English and European kings and queens 
and celebrated men. Then took a drive 
through Hyde Park. At 11 P.M. drove to 
Sir Robert M——, to an evening party. 
Sir Robert introduced several ladies and 
gentlemen to me. He is a very good and 
polite man. It rained much to-night.” 
On the Continent it is just the same. 
“The Rhine is very broad, and it has got 
fresh water.” “Munich is a nice large 
city.” “The King of the Belgians spoke 
very politely and gently with me.” “Ger- 
mans are celebrated for learning and 
smoking.” Allin the same fashion, as of 
a schoolboy writing a theme. An Eton 
boy of twelve, if he dared write in a theme 
exactly what he thought, or if he were 
writing to his sister of a similar age, 
would express himself just as the Rajah 
does, and would, like him, probably omit 
to mention anything he did not approve. 
There is something exquisitely childlike, 
and in its way pleasant, in the single effort 
which he makes at self-introspection or 
analysis, the constantly-recurring remark, 
“] like so-and-so very much.” He seldom 
says, “I did not like,” except when speak- 
ing of Volunteers, whose dark uniform 
always angers his eye, and very seldom, 
even when describing persons, gets be- 
yond the most patent observations upon 
their outward bearing towards himself. 
He saw everybody, of course, all that is 
great, or famous, or powerful in the land; 
but his observation never goes deeper than 
in his remark about the Queen, that “she 
appeared to be in good health, and to be a 
kind-hearted lady; ” or about Mr. Bruce, 
the Home Secretary, that he is “very 
gentle, civil, and polite, though he is one 
of the greatest men at present; ” or about 
Woodin, that “he sings and acts pretty 
well, but I admire his changing his dress 
so quickly very much.” He was evidently 
greatly impressed by the bearing of the 
great people, repeating over and over 
again his admiration of their kindness and 
politeness to him, as if he were conscious 
of some internal surprise or shock to his 
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previous experience, but he draws no dis- 
tinction between one man and another, 
and @akes not the slightest effort to dis- 
criminate or even to define character. It 
is the good-natured chatter of « well- 
pleased lad, without mental power, but with 
a great capacity for being moderately inter- 
ested, and a great readiness to applaud or 
reward anybody who amuses him. There 
is not an ill-natured sentence in the entire 
diary, but then, also, there is not an acute 
one; not a single line of vivid description 
or one which indicates acute pleasure, ex- 
cept, indeed, when he is describing fire- 
works, on illumination, or a garden scene 
which impresses him he does not know 
why, though he knows and records that 
he “liked it very much.” The only sen- 
tence recorded of him which has any intel- 
lectual force at all is not contained in the 
diary, but in a letter, and tells that travel 
had shown him how insignificant a person 
a Rajah of Kolhapore was in the world, a 
fact recorded without annoyance, but 
with the gentle surprise of an amiable 
child who is slowly, by repeated tentatives, 
finding his place in the universe. It was 
of course natural that such a man should 
be beloved by native followers, to whom 
he was at once a sovereign, a semi-sacred 
being, and a pet, and their love for him 
showed itself finally in one of the strangest 
scenes ever enacted in Europe, a scene 
which, as described by the chief of police 
in Florence, reads like a chapter from the 
“ Moonstone,” or a forgotten bit of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” The poor little Rajah 
had been touched with the cold in Eng- 
land, and died on the 30th November at 
Florence, and his followers besought per- 
mission to burn the corpse after the rites 
handed down from a creed older than Hin- 
dooism itself. The authorities at first 
would not hear of a ceremonial once so 
well known in Italy, but the British Min- 
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ister with genuine kindness pressed the 
request, the Minister of the Interior gave 
his permission for an infraction of the law, 
and the body was actually burnt at the 
extreme point of the Cascine, or public 
park, on the Arno, with all the regular 
ceremonial, and the ashes collected in a 
porcelain vase, to be hereafter thrown into 
the sacred river, none looking on but the 
municipal guards, and “the party, after 
having carefully gathered the remaining 
ashes, cleaned and washed all round the 
ground, and, collecting them in a kind of 
sheet, brought it into the middle of the 
river to be shaken into the current: 
making afterwards, with the mud of the 
Arno, the form of a heart in the centre of 
the space occupied by the pile, they buried 
some small vases containing raw and 
boiled rice and peas, sandalwood and betel, 
surmounted by small yellow banners; 
they also scattered copiously on the 
meadow a quantity of rice and peas, 
offered, according to the rite, to the de- 
ceased kinsman’s soul, which they believe 
to continue wandering for some days near 
the place where the body was burnt. 
After repeated rubbing with water col- 
lected in the palm of the hand, they 
closed in a circle in the middle of the 
meadow, muttering as the custom of na- 
tives is, and bursting all out into a flood 
of tears, chanting some kind of funeral 
songs interrupted by clamours and lamen- 
tations. Rising again after a moment, 
they took up the urn containing their 
master’s remains,” and so returned whence 
they came, with their caste unbroken, and 
a melancholy recollection of ‘the gentle, 
childlike noble whom they had served so 
well. He had died childless, but a boy 
of eight, of the strain of Sivajee, was 
placed in his wife’s lap, and so adopted, 
and is now being trained to occupy the 
throne. 





Srecet 1n New Zeacanp.—It seems [the 
**Times’’] that the iron-sand, as taken from the 
beach, is mixed with an equal quantity of clay 
and of the ordinary sea-sani, which contains a 
large admixture of shell; these materials are 
worked up into bricks, which are hardened in a 
kiln, broken up into regular pieces, and smelted 
in an ordinary cupola furnace. The product of 
this simple process is cast steel of the finest 


sible texture, from which some besutiful speci- | 


mens of tlie finest cutlery have been manufac- 





tured. These experiments were conducted by 
a mechanic in the government employ, who was 
restricted to an expenditure of 100/., and was, 
therefore, only able to erect a farnace of the 
most temporary description; he, however, suc- 
ceeded in producing, at the first and only trial, 
5 cwt. of steel in the manner described above, 
and his success seems likely to lead to further 
and more extensive efforts to utilise the almost 
inexhaustible deposits of this ore which exist at 
Taranaki and elsewhere. 














